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<o PAY Economical 
Ao NAVIES and BLACK 
/ on Acetate 


SETACYL BLUE BN NEW 


. a level-dyeing, dustless dyestuff 
for acetate and nylon, with excellent 
dispersibility. It draws at low tem- 
peratures . . . builds up well and on 
tone. Recommended as a good base 
for deep shades, particularly when 
lowered processing costs and good 
light and wash fastness are required. 


Samples are available. 


GE IGY DY ESTU FFS dyestulf mokers since 1859 
DIVISION OF GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION — 
89-9! BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 6 NEW TORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON . CHARLOTTE, NC . CHICAGO ° LOS ANGELES ° PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. « PROVIDENCE + TORONTO «© IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co . Lid., Manchester 


"Setacyl” is a Geigy registered trademark. 
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stering agents 
or complete control 
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and other troublesome metals! 


GET THE FULL STORY ON PERMA KLEERS 


— and their superiority over EDTA 
in terms of effectiveness, and cost. 
Find out how PERMA KLEER-80, 


se 
for example, widens the scope of 
organic sequestrants, due to its 
compatability with soaps, detergents, 


the all-purpose chemicals and solvents—its 

\ sequestering agent | efficiency under hot or cold, acid or 
‘% alkali conditions—its ability to 
provide greater metal chelation 

per pound of sequestrant. 


> & We also manufacture @ complete line of EDTA- 


specific fer iron in the name of PERMA KLEER-SO LIQUID * PERMA KLEER-SO BEADS 
PERMA KLEER-5O TRISODIUM SALT + PERMA KLEER-5O DISODIUM SALT 
PERMA KLEER-50 ACID .. we suggest you send for our 


latest revised booklet explaining testing 


Lyp00 mowers 


CORPORATION 
Manufacturing Chemists 
632 SCHUYLER AVENUE * LYNDHURST « NEW JERSEY 


FERTUE OIVISION REPRESENTATIVES IMOUSTRIAL DIVISION RERRESENMTATIVES 
., 2919 Lucene. Street, Chartette 6, W. C. New Engand; AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO. 15 Westminster St.. Providence 3.8.5. 
8.0. Midwestern: UVEBEL CHEMICAL CO., 410 HW. Michigan Ave. Chicage 11, Iilineis 
Midwestern (Detroit Area): R. A. WILLINNGANZ, 205 East Ann St.. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Southwestern: RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORP., 2437 University Bivd . Heuston $. Texas 
Se. Catiternia: CHEMICAL-ADDITIVES CO., 3155 Leonis Boulevard, Vernon 58, Califorma 


Contrat Lastere: ADVANCED PRODUCTS CORPORATION. New Kepe. Pennsyivenia Me. California. WILLIAM ©. LOUGHLIN & CO., 311 California St.. Sen Francisce 4, Calif. 
European: CHEMITALIA COLOR), Corse Venezia, MW. 56, Milane, Maly 
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than all-around fastness? 
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for multiple dependability, specify 


maniinene 


VAT COLORS 


Behind today’s AMANTHRENES lie years of research and 
experiment . . . years devoted by A.A.P. to helping dyers 
and printers conquer their most difficult problems of color 
fastness, By specifying AMANTHRENES for the printing and 
dyeing of cottons and rayons, you reap the full benefit of 
this vast experience, for they give you multiple fastness 
. to sunlight, washing, dry cleaning, perspiration, sea 
water, chlorine or peroxide bleaching and soda boiling. 


A complete range of these superior vat colors is at your com- 

mand ...in paste and powder forms. You will find them ideal 

for the printing of fine cotton and rayon dress goods, dra- 

peries, slip cover fabrics and perfect for dyeing these same 

fibres. They are pleasing in self-shades, fully satisfactory SO Union Squore, New York 3, N. Y 
in combinations. Plant: Lock Haven, Pa 


2 . 8 h » 
For full details on the AMANTHRENE range and data tailored Deas. pik Iphio, Pa 
to your individual requirements, please consult our nearest Paterson, N. J. © Chicago, lil 
branch. A.A.P. technicians will be happy to arrange a dem- Charlotte, N. C. * Chattanooga, Tenr 
onstration at your convenience. Columbus, Ga. « Los Angeles, Col 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, itd 


T Canada « Montreal, Canade 
AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. ee 4 . | Montreal, Canada 








7 free booklets show you 


How Armour cationics 
increase profits! _ 


These textile chemicals effectively 
wet, size, lubricate and soften 
fabrics at concentrations of 

0.2% and lower! 


These names — Arquads*, Armacs”, Ethomeens® — 
stand for a unique series of cationic textile 
chemicals which are cutting processing costs 
and improving operations at many, many 
mills. They're extremely uniform in 
specifications, and essentially 100°7 active — 
highly effective in low, economical 
concentrations. 

For instance, only 0.2°) of Arquad 2HT 
fluffs up nap — gives all types of fibers 
an amazingly soft hand. 0.2% of Ethomeen T/12 
controls static in all fabrics — both natural 
and synthetic. It takes only 0.09% of 
Arquad 12 to produce a free-flowing, stable, 
liquid 6% starch. Armac and Ethomeen 


emulsifiers are extremely economical, too, 


ARMACS 


because they enable oil phases to 
exhaust quickly and uniformly onto fabrics. 
Send now for the 7 free booklets 


shown at right. They'll show you how 


Send today! 


Armour Chemical Division 
1355 W. 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me: 
(_] Arquad 2HT—Textile Softening, Bulletin #E-1 
([] Armour Anti-Statics for Textiles, Bulletin #G-2 
CT Arquads in Liquid Starches, Bulletin #E-8 

(_] Ethochemicals booklet — Emulsifiers 

() Armac Booklet [_] Arquad Booklet 

(-] Armour Emulsifiers, Bulletin #F-2 






Armour cationics — alone and in combination — 






can Cut your expenses and increase 





your profits. 









ARMOUR 
CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 









Name 





® 







Firm " pos eeese 


© Armour and Co. + 1355 W. 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illinois Address 







City Zone State 


American Dyestull Reporter, Vol. 44, No. 15, July 18, 1955. Published every other Monday. Copyright 1955, by Howes Publishing 
Co.,, Inc., 44 EF. 23rd St, New York 10, N. Y, Domestic subscription, $7.50; Canadian, $8.50; Foreign, $15.00. Effective Dec. 1, 1954. 
Entered as second-class matter Nov 6, 1919, at the New York, N. Y¥., Post Office under the act of March 3, 1879 
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DAVIS CHEMICAL CO. DIN 
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( ATA | N UREA FORMALDEHYDE 
Textile Finishing Resins 


FAST DELIVERIES! 
From three strategically located plants 
Catalin Service Speeds Quality —in Quantity! 


CATALIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
N “ * AVEWN NEW Y WK | ¥ 
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ANEW VaT KHAKI 
WITH EXCELLENT 
FASTNESS PROPERTIES 
4 THAT 


CHEMICALS 


o}¥{5> OTTO B. MAY, INC. 


DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1917 
52 AMSTERDAM STREET NEWARK 5S, NEW JERSEY 
SELLING AGENTS 
CARBIC-MOSS CORPORATION 
2511 LUCENA ST., CHARLOTTE 6, N.C. © 451-453 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
> Mpusomes PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA « HAMILTON ONT. © COLUMBUS + LOS ANGELES 
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BRINE HEADQUARTERS 


The great mines . . . the refineries . . . the years of teamwork 


with all brine-using industries . . . enable International 
to provide the equipment, methods and know-how 
to make better brine at lower cost with greater efficiency 
... in any plant... for any industry. 


THE STERLING MODEL 
LIXATE 
ROCK SALT 
DISSOLVER 


From Sterling Rock Salt or Evaporated Salt 
BRINE, AUTOMATICALLY MADE 
.-- ALWAYS SATURATED 


»-- PIPED TO ALL POINTS OF USE 
For consultation without obligation, with a qualified 
international Industrial Engineer, write . . . 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION «+ SCRANTON 2, PA. 
SALES OFFICES: Atlenta, Ge. * Chicago, ill. * New Orleans, Le. * Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. * Detroit, Mich. * St. Louis, Mo. * Newark, N. J. * Buffalo, N.Y. * New York, N. Y. 


+ Cincinnoti, O, * Cleveland, O. * Philadelphia, Po. * Pittsburgh, Pa. * Richmond, Ve. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES: Atlanta, Ge. * Chicago, Ill. * Buffalo, N. Y. 
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chrome chemicals, specify 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


Columbia-Southern, a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, is an established and leading producer of alkalies 
and related chemicals for over half a century 

It’s your assurance of quality chemicals, prompt service, 
pleasant business relationships, and meticulous attention to 
your order. 

Call today. Columbia-Southern welcomes your inquiries and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE CATEWAY CEMTER PITTSOURGH 17) PEM wei vam 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Boston 
New York * St. Lovis * Minneapolis * New Orleans * Dallas * Houston 
Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standord Chemical Limited and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
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superior 
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NEW 


LAURAMINE +20 
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Here is new softness, fuller hand for your yarns or fabrics. 
it is the reason why more and more dyers and finishers 
specify Lauramine #20. Performance is outstanding with all 
colors. Lauramine #20 does not yellow whites or affect 
shades. It is also highly resistant to ageing and scorching. 


For your convenience, Lauramine #20, modified anionic 
softener, now comes in two forms — paste or liquid. It is fast 
dissolving, easy to use, compatible with starches and most 
finishing compounds. Uniform application and lubrication are 
assured. 


When you use Lauramine #20, you'll appreciate the difference. 
Write us for more information and a sample. 
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laurel soap 
manufacturing co., inc. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons - Established 1909 
2601 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


wantnousts ¢ Paeterson,N.J. Charlotte,N.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ee oo oe 
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Other quality Laure! Products fer better processing: 

Coning oils for synthetic yarns — trough emulsions for cotton and 
woolen yarns — soaps and detergent compounds for scouring and 
soaping off after dyeing — dyeing assistants — special finishing 
compounds. 
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Require versatile paste thickeners in your printing operation? 


AELCO Gives YOU 


TaReEe Goo 
RIGHT ARMS 


<a Lt AONE. 


” 


a» bein . ~~” 2 
7* 


( ’ 
ar 
ims, 


KELCO print paste thickeners, produced from domestic sources, are manvu- 


co 
foctured to absolutely uniform standards. Kelco’s 3 good right arms are +h he 
ready to work for you. Call or write your neorest Kelco regional office. 


® x ® 
KELTONE..KELTEX S..KELTEX PROOUCTS OF KELCO COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
530 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 
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Mathieson Caustic 


In the lime-soda process — one of the two important meth- 
ods of making caustic soda--the causticizing operation 
begins in huge settling tanks like those above. Here, a soda 
ash solution is treated with milk of lime, calcium carbonate 
is precipitated and a dilute caustic liquor obtained. This 
liquid is then filtered and concentrated to the commercial 
50° and 73% solutions, as well as to the solid, flake, and 
granular forms. Lime-soda process caustic is produced at 
Lake Charles, La., and Saltville, Va.; four other strategi- 
cally located plants produce electrolytic process caustic to 
make Mathieson a major source of this essential chemical 
raw material, 


Multiple-process and multiple-plant facilities give 
Mathieson’s caustic soda customers the dependability they 
want. It means their source of caustic is not controlled by 





Soda: why settle for less? 


seasonal fluctuations in chlorine demand as is sometimes 
the case when production is limited to the electrolytic 
caustic-chlorine process. This operational flexibility is also 
typical of other Mathieson chemicals —5 chlorine plants, 
7 sulphuric acid plants, 3 alkali plants, 3 ammonia plants, 
provide a safety factor that assures a reliable source of 
chemical raw materials. 


Call on us when planning current or future chemical re- 
quirements. Perhaps you can buy to better advantage from 
one of America’s largest producers of basic industrial 
chemicals. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION BALTIMORE 3. MD 


CHEMICAL 


2761 


CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH ~ CHLORINE - SULPHURIC AC - SULFUR - AMMONIA - NITRATE OF SODA - BICARBONATE OF SODA - MITRIC ACID - SULPHATE OF ALUMINA - SOOWUM COLORITE PRODUCTS 
EVWVLENE GIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL + GATWYLEME GLYCOL - TRIETHVLEME GLYCRL - POLYGLYCOLS - GICHLOROETHVLETWER - ETHYLENE OICMLORIDE - METHANGL - SODMIM METHYLATE - ETHYLENE OlAMNINE 
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belle fast 


ULTRA fast 


Write for complete information. 
Our technical service is available at all times. 





WONE BETTER 


no matter what your call is fo 


SUPRO 


awe I ONOMY? A 
__SUPER- ECONOMY ? 


the new super- 





you'll do better to call for 


INDY 36 


detergent for textile finishing 


A standout performer for almost every quality detergency application 
since its recent introduction, SUPRONYX has proven itself in 
the formulation of both light and heavy duty detergents. 


The unusual versatility of this most efficient modified sodium alky] 
sulfate is coupled with its mild and neutral character, unimpaired 
foam stability, easy solubility, resistance to hard water, quick and thorough 
rinseability, gentle and non-irritating properties and important economy. 
-SUPRONY*X has shown itself especially useful, effective and 
valuable in raw wool, worsted, knit goods, rayon and acetate scouring 
and cotton print washing and dyeing, among others. 
‘You can best realize the full value of SUPRONYX through a 
trial run in your production — ask for it today. 


O RIY XK oll & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WARREN & MORRIS STS., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 
For Export: OMYX INTERNATIONAL, Jersey City 2, N. J. * West Coast Representotive: £. S. BROWNING CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles 





You can’t beat Monsanto’s new catalyst for 


RAPID CURING / 


AC-6 improves resin utilization 
as much as 25% 


Never before have resin-finished textiles been cured so 
fast and efficiently! 

New Catalyst AC-6 is compatible in resin baths with 
urea formaldehyde, methylated methylol melamine, 
modified urea resins, and most cationic, anionic and non- 
ionic softeners and penetrants. 

The increased catalytic activity of AC-6 lets you ap- 
proach complete resin utilization at the lowest possible 
cure cycle, 


P 


i ty 
8 _ h- CATALYST 
¥ 


(2X4 ac-s 


This new Monsanto formulation has relatively long 
bath life. Uniformity of resin application is assured. 
Catalyst AC-6 also permits full development of fabric 
properties —with minimum danger of odor formation. 

AC-6 brings you all these benefits at low product cost. 

In mill runs on cotton fabric, Catalyst AC-6 has 
demonstrated its ability to outperform other catalytic 
agents. When conventional catalysts in the bath were 
replaced by AC-6, identical fabrics showed superior 
emboss durability, gloss retention and wrinkle recovery. 

Mail coupon today for technical bulletin and sample 
bottle of Catalyst AC-6. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Fiastics Division 
Dept. AD-7, Springfield 2, Mass 


Please send me, without obligation, the technical bulletin 
on new Catalyst, AC-6, and 8 oz. sampie bottie 
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Here’s the Beginning of New Opportunity 


with fabric treatments based on @ l 


This is the home of PLIOLITE LATICES —a large and growing family 
of styrene-butadiene copolymer emulsions. These aqueous disper- 
sions are helping a number of finishers to profitable backings, sizes, 
saturants, dye systems and adhesives for fabrics, rugs and other 
textile products. 


PLIOLITE LATICES range from high-styrene content, resinous disper- 
sions to low-styrene content, elastomeric dispersions. They can be 
used alone or with each other, with other types of latices, or as modi- 
fiers for starch and other film-forming materials. Their multiplicity, 
compatibility and many desirable properties can give you a new 
opportunity for fabric treatment. 


Goodyear has three big lines of latices for the textile indus- 
try: Styrene-butadiene copolymers, PLIOLITE LATEX —nitrile CHEMICAL 


copolymers, CHEMIGUM LATEX — vinyl copolymers, PLIOVIC Goo “~ 
é D*YEAR 
~~ 


LATEX. Why not learn more about them, today? Samples and 
technical help are yours by writing: DIVISION 
Goodyear, Chemica! Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Plichond, Pliefex, Plictite, Plic-Tuf, Pliovie ~7T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubter Company, Akron, Onto 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOFLEX - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 
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Fou'ti see wool. ott You'll get better, smoother processing at every stage of 


performance at its best * your operations—and at a surprisingly low cost. 


when you start using Proxol ‘ For example—greater yarn strength protection . . . 
freedom from fly . . . roping and yarn uniformity... 


or Proxol-T. 
easier scouring . . . brighter, level dyeing. 


There’s a Proxol to meet your particular needs. If you’d 
like further particulars about Proxol or Proxol-T. . . or if 
you're up against some special wool oil problem—write us. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Textile Finishes Sales Dept. 
Gwynne Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Makers of Profine, Orvus Products, Kyro Products, Olate and other 
top quality textile soaps and detergents. 
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First to Combine 


Ribbon Finish and 
Water Repellent 


Into a Single Product... 
for a Single Application 


Repco RF, Jersey State’s new resin finish, successfully combines 
both water repellent and ribbon finish into a single product— 
to produce a superior finish. 


And Repco RF need not be cured—dries at normal drying tem- 
perature. It provides a good firm hand, improved lustre and com- 
pletely eliminates mark-off. It will pay you to look into Repco RF 
before you finish another yard! 


f For complete information, write: 


f JERSEY STATE CHEMICAL CO. 


59 Lee Avenue Haledon, New Jersey 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, CHARLES WATERS 
3919 WEST GRACE STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA © 1955 3.$.C. Ce, 
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ANILINE 


ALIZARINE 
COLORS 
* 


TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 
* 
for 


WOOL 
COTTON 
SYNTHETIC 


MIXED 
FIBERS 


NYAN zA color & chemical company, inc. 


109 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13. NY 
FAcTORmES 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO.. ASHLAND, MASS NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO, NEWARK, N. J 
BRANCHES 


549 West Rendeiph 675 Drexel Bidg 115 S.W. Fourth Ave 304 & Meorehead & 
CHICAGO 6, tL PHRADELPIIA 6, pa ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS §soetiawy 4 ORF CHARLOTTE 3, N C 
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60SH— IT'S sass Ane VW, 
I$ WOOL! 


YeS...Here’s wool that really IS wool — 


and really, truly washable! 


So, why be satisfied with wool substitutes when the 
REAL THING has EVERYTHING — elasticity, resiliency, 
“hand”, texture, comfort, AND WASHABILITY— wool 
that will never shrink out of size, never mat or felt, 
never change in appearance for the life of the fabric! 


@ Schollerizing Prevents 
Shrinkage in Wool by Elimi- 
nating Matting and Felting 
...@ process that is safe, 
uniform ond requires no 
extraordinary skills in its 
application. 


/ Get the detaiis 
( today as applied to a 


a 


Manutacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials, Soaps, Softeners and Sulphonated C 


U.S. end Foreign petents pending 


Waite FOR ALL THE BETAS OF 
SCHOLLERIZING AS APPLIED TO 
youre woot PpReooucT! 
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INCORPORATED 
DYESTUFFS @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS e TEXTILE SPECIALTIES @ LATICES e ADHESIVES 


P. O. BOX 506 PHONE FR 6-6514 OLD CONCORD RD. 


Charlotte vi Month (2xrelina 


Dear Jim: 


Here is a snapshot of my boys. I know that you would like to see the 
men who solved your problems by producing that special polyvinyl acetate 
for your specific need. So many people have heard that we do attack 
each mill's problem individually and have made so many modifications 

in the emulsion polymers and copolymers for natural and synthetic yarns 
and fabrics, that we are building a new plant to accommodate the terrific 
demands. 


I remember how skeptical some folks were when we began the individual 
approach. On the surface it did seem foolish. I heard so many com- 
plaints from plant supervisors and dye chemists who had tried one company 
after another and product after product without success, that I just had 
to tailor a specific product for the specific need. Now these users are 
certain that each product will have the same standards each time it is 
used. The peace of mind in this one fact means a lot, to say nothing of 
the actual savings. 


As soon as the new plant is completed, I'll send you another snapshot. 
We're really proud of our progress and success that enables us to build 
and expand. The credit should go to you and the other mille who called 
on us for the answer and got the right one. 


I'm looking forward to the opportunity of helping you with any other 
problems that you may have with your own new developments, whether in 
the fields of latices or resin emulsions. 

Sincerely, 


—. 


Caldwell 
Wica Chemicals, Incorporated 
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ontrolled cHioriNe RETENTION 


Finished with STANSET LC, millions of yards of white cotton shirting fabrics — as 
made up by one of the largest shirting manufacturers — have withstood repeated com- 
mercial laundering WITHOUT noticeable yellowing or significant loss in strength due 
to the action of rs ts bleaching. 


YOUR OWN TRADE MARK 


Leading cotton finishing companies are building valuable reputations for their own 
important trade marks with STANSET D 40 and STANSET LC. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
STANSET D40 and STANSET LC are new, highly efficient cross-linking com- 
pounds which really set the shrinkage of cotton fabrics with that additional bounce 
— at low cost! 


EXCELLENT PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Fabrics finished with STANSET D 40 and STANSET LC may be cured over a wide 
range of temperatures, from 250°F. to 340°F., for 70 to 90 seconds, to fit almost every 
fabric construction, assuring the highest crease resistance, tensile and tear, in con- 


junction with CONTROLLED CHLORINE RETENTION. 
NEW STANSET EASY TO APPLY 


The application of STANSET resins requires no equipment other than that now 
in use for resin treatment in mills and finishing plants. 


WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES ON STANSETS « WRITE OR CALL US TODAY 
Our technical representatives are at your service. 
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WATER DILUTABLE PIGMENT COLORS 


FOR PRINTING AND DYEING 


THE MOST COLORS... 


THE most Gasuyil covons 


FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


Brighten your sales picture! Use AULABRITE 
when printing or pad dyeing with emulsion pigment 
colors. Scrub-fast brilliant colors, beautifully 
soft hand, good running properties—all at significantly 


lower cost—these are the reasons why 


AULABRITE is the bright idea on the textile 


horizon. Write for complete information. 


CHEMICALS, INC. 


Bea 494, 714 Division %., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Telephones: Elisabeth 2-8184 © BArciay 7-5294 
Ceble Addresw: Aviechem, Elizobethnier, U. S$. A 
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The KALEX products are or- 


ganic sequestering agents, or 


~ works like maui wa 


Va 


ater-soluble ion exchangers. 


hey have the property of 
















inding and deionizing heavy 


stal and alkali earth ions, 






thout removing them from 


ution. 


t to the HART of the 
puble... get KALEX!” 


ave yourself time, worry, and 
money! Write, wire, or phone now 
for a sample. Proof is in perform- 
ance. Top technical service and 


prompt delivery are assured. 






REQUIRED READING FOR 
COST-CONSCIOUS TEXTILE MENI 





TEXTILE 
inousTRy! 
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Fashion Moves To Prints 


Gum Tragacanth » 
Solution 


ucts and services can For application ond dis- 

surely be adapted to your j pg se pl 

operation—to improve your colors. Has necessory 

processing techniques, “1 balance of sulphoxylates, 

reduce costs, or actually carbonates and hygroscopic 

give you o grect variety agents plus converted 
of unseen benefits. 


JAS QUES WYLF co 


Plonts in: Cliften, N.J., Ceristedt, N.J., Les Angeles, Collf. 
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Divisions of The Andover Co. 
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NAPHTOLS ow 


NAPHTOLATES 


FAD! COLOR 
DALTD and 
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Colors fast to washing... fast to 


whatever 
GDC offers the broadest range and the 


Whatever the volume of the dyer or printer 
his method 
right combination of products to create the whole 
spectrum of fashion-right shades. These range from 
bright yellows and reds to rich deep wines, navies and 
browns. They are dependable allies in meeting today’s 
ever-increasing demand for fast colors. 


Years of manufacturing experience and extensive 
technical resources are continually at work for you 

breeding new refinements into our products creating 
new benefits to you. The Naphtols, Fast Color Salts 


ct 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


1A SALES DIVIiSItON OF GENERAL ANI vf & 
=f 


gm *| 435 


HUDSON 


s a eA ‘ 


A Lf 
Pitm h bf L 


STREET e€ NEW YORK 14 N EW 


“9 


NAPHTOLS 


sunlight 


Most of them 
offer greater ease of solubility and better stability in 


and Bases are now non-dusting powders 


dyeing and printing, as well as in storage. These are 
all plus factors. For those who prefer to work with a 
prepared naphtol solution, we offer liquid Naphtolates, 


Supporting every product we offer are the facilities 


available to you—of our Technical Service Labora 
We the opportunity to discuss the 
relative values of Naphtols and Naphtolates, Fast 


Color Salts and Bases—in your particular 


tories. invite 
terms of 
requirements, 


“1 f 


; ; 
Ly JR RONAALA 


COMPANY 


FILM CORPORATION 
YORK 


ADELPHIA+?® ‘ re ‘ wn 


Improved 
_Moist-O-Graph* 


Warp regain 


control is now 


PLT NT I 


simpler, more accurate 
than ever before 


HE latest advances in the electronic Moist-O-Graph® 
bring even greater refinements in sensitivity, accuracy 
and simplicity to the control of warp regain. A new 
design, embodying the most modern engineering tech- 
niques, gives you these added features: 


Fewer moving parts. Simplified design makes the instrument circuit integral 
with the measuring circuit . . . eliminates many mechanical components. The 
new system is all-electronic. It’s easier to maintain, and requires less 
spare parts stock. 


improved control. The new circuit gives closer overall control performance . . . 
holds regain within narrow limits, It incorporates an automatic means for 
holding at the set point during creeps, stops or shutdowns. 


Easy calibration. Checks of calibration can be made quickly with a conven- 
iently located switch. 


The Moist-O-Graph takes the guesswork out of regain control. It reads regain 
directly for most fibers, blends or sizes. In scores of mills, it has proved its 
ability to step up production and quality in the slasher room, and to increase 
weaving room efficiency. 


For details of how this improved instrumentation can go to work in your 
mill, call your local Honeywell sales engineer . . . he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., [ndustrial 
Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 
44, Pa.—in Canada, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


@ REFERENCE DATA: Write for Bulletin 9306, “instrumentation for Slasher 
Room Processes." 


H Minn EAP OLS I] 
BROWN 'NSTRUMENTS 
READS REGAIN DIRECTLY—CONTROLS AUTO- 
MATICALLY. The latest improved Moist-O-Graph Fut i Covtiols 
can help you control the slashing operation at 


optimum conditions, Wet or over-dried warp is 
eliminated . . . weavability improved. 
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Armour Energetic® pays off 


where you soap-off... 


Soap.off with powerful Energetic and watch the prints roll 
out! They'll be extra sharp and clear with clean, bright 
grounds — just the kind buyers want. Use Energetic for 
maximum detergency and economy in bleaching and dyeing 

esses, too. The manager of one the nation’s largest mills 
reports that Energetic is the on/y synthetic which could solve 
his ctocking problem on naphthol-dyed yarn. 

A powerful, concentrated nonionic synthetic detergent, 
Energetic is supplied 90% active—it takes only one one 
to do the work of 3 full pounds of anionics. This adds up 
to a savings per job of about 21¢ with every pound of 
Energetic you use. Add builders to cut costs even more. 


Send the coupon for test samples of Energetic. Or, for - 


— delivery on a 5-gallon trial drum, place an order in 
¢ coupon at right. And send for booklets on Energetic 
and its two companion products — Energetic S and Energetic 
W- 100. All three save time, money and material! 
Energetic— Versatile, economical and so efficient you need 
use only 44 as much as anionics for maximum detergency. 
Energetic $—Designed for use with solvents—gives out- 
smading results in boiling off synthetic fibers, hosiery fin- 
ishing and desizing cotton. 

Energetic W-100—A new instant-wetting agent which 
spends up wet processing all through the mill. 


32A 
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Energetic is specified for this soaping-off 
operation at a prominent southeastern mill 


FREE SAMPLE AND TRIAL ORDER BLANK 
Armour Industrial Soap Department 
Armour and Compeny, 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, illinois 
Please send me: 
([] FREE Sample of ENERGETIC }s W-100 
5-galion drums of ENERGETIC, $13.86 each 
(_] Free Booklet, ENERGETIC end ENERGETIC $ 
(] Free Booklet, ENERGETIC W-100 
C) Bill me (] Check enclosed (_] Money Order 
Your money back if not completely satisfied. For refund, 
ship unused portion. 


Title 


Zone Stote 
07 


Sone Dino 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR 
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WHEN QUALITY DYE PERFORMANCE COUNTS, IT PAYS TO co TO 


Leading Specialists in Dyes for Cotton — Rayon 

— Nylon and Other Synthetics and blends 
For 40 years Althouse research has pioneered in 
raising textile industry standards of 


COLORFASTNESS 


This record of leadership assures highest quality perform- 
ance when you specify these famous, exclusive Althouse 
dye specialties: 
Superlitefasts Nylanthrenes 
Azoanthrenes ydyes 
Supernylites Sol-Aqua-Fast 
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i’s almost magic, the way 


Morton can come up with any 


QQ kind of salt you need in a hurry! 
7 


There’s really no trick to it. For Morton 
makes salt for every industrial use under 
the sun—canning, meat packing, freeze- 
proofing, water softening, brine making— 
to mention but a few. 


We can ship it to you the fastest possible 
way—by train or truck—without any 
hocus-pocus. Morton has nine strategically 
located plants to serve you. This makes it 
possible for Morton to offer fast delivery 
on a carload or a trainload, at the most 
favorable prices and freight, anywhere in 
the country. 


Textile Men! 

If you want the right kind of advice in 
planning a new brine installation for your 
plant, or in converting an old one, call on 
Morton. One of our Brine Specialists will 
help your engineers plan the most efficient 
and economical installation for your par- 
ticular needs. 


For fast delivery of the salt you need—for 
expert technical help, too— write, wire, or tele- 
phone this week to: 


MORTON SALT 


COMPANY 
industrial Division, Dept. AD-7 
120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone: Financial 6-1300 
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Chrome Colors 


FOR WOOL OF 


tefanding 


ivan 


e Level Dyeing 
e Maximum Light Fastness 


e Excellent Wet Fastness 


J 
VERONA DYESTUFFS 


A DIVISION OFf VERONA CHEMICAL CO 


SPRINGFIELD ROAD. UNION, NEW JERSEY 


Branches Haverford Pennsvivania © Providence. Rhode Isiand ® Rock Hill, South Caroline 
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Newest Editions of SOLVAYS 
TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


* Contain data, research 
material and analytical pro- 
cedures for ready reference 
—detailed information that 


may help you improve your 


present process. 


SOLVAY’'S Technical and Engineer- 
ing Service Bulletins cover a wide 
scope of subjects. Their range in- 
cludes: the physical and chemical 
properties, use, handling and storage 
of soda ash, caustic soda, etc. . . . pro- 
cedures to be followed in analysis of 
water, liquid chlorine and bleach .. . 
the use of calcium chloride in refrig- 
eration . . . and the treatment of 
municipal and industrial water with 
alkalies and chlorine. 

These highly informative books 


were written by SOLVAY'’S staff 
technicians and engineers. They con- 
tain standard tables and charts along 
with original data compiled from field 
experience and research by members 
of the world’s largest alkali labora- 
tory. 

All of SOLVAY’S Technical and 
Service Bulletins are available with- 
out cost or obligation*. Fill in the 
coupon below, indicating the bulletins 
you want. 

*In Western Hemisphere Countries 


THe ANALY co 
WW AINE AND © 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPIES 


————— 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Breedwey, New York 6, NM. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or obligation*, 
Engineering Service Bulletins I have checked: 


. 4—Calcium Chloride in Refrigeration [| No. 9~—Analysis of Alkalies 

. 5—Soda Ash 0 No. 11—Water Analysis 

| S-Countic Boda © No. 12~The Analysis of Liquid 
+ 7—Liguid Chlorine ee Caterina and Meech 


gi a ls mer ley = © No. 14—Chlorine Bleach Solutions 
Industrial Water [| No. 16—Calcium Chloride 


the SOLVAY Technical and 


eee 


PROCESS DIVISION 


‘ 
4 
‘ 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Greadwey, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Heston « Chariette « Chicage + 
Cleveland « Detroit + Heuston - 


New York . Philadeiphia . 
Mt. Loule + Syracuse 


SOLVAY 


ORGANIZATION. 


ADDRESS__. 


cCITy ’ ZONE STATE —  * | 
a cia Ce kita ae allele ieee ai el leah ied eine, ae liemepeny an Gi De 
Soda Ash © Snowflake® Crystals * Potassium Carbonate * Caicium Chioride * Sodium Bicarbonate * Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Cleaning Compounds ¢ Caustic Potash * Sodium Nitrite * Ammonium Chioride * Chiorine * Caustic Soda » Monochiorobenzene 
Para-dichiorobenzene * Chiorotorm * Ortho-dichiorobenzene * Methylene Chioride « Methyl Chloride * Carbon Tetrachioride 


Cineinnatt 
New Orleans 
Pittehurgh 
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NEUTRAL WOOL SCOURING WITH 


LAVEPON WS-1* 


FOR 


1. IMPROVED COLOR AND LOFT 
2. GREATER STAPLE LENGTH 
3. NO ALKALI! DAMAGE 

4. FASTER DRYING 


S. HIGHER GREASE RECOVERY 


The Laveron WS-1 neutral scouring process has already 
proven highly successful on millions of pounds of apparel 
wools, carpet wools, pulled wools, mohair and cashmere— 
at costs no more or even less than conventional alkali scours. 


Why not investigate its advantages now? 


* Laveron WS-1 is another dependable chemical product for the 


textile industry made by the makers of LyKopon. 
Lyxorpon and Lavepon are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. ROHM a HAAS 
Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Represemamisres (0 prime: peal foregn :wmumervon 
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COMPLETE CUSTOMER SERVICE backs up 
PITTSBURGH'S BASIC DYESTUFF PRODUCTION 


Fastness of Pittsburgh Dyestuffs to laundering is tested 
in laboratory in this stainless steel Launder-Ometer. 
A new Customer Service Laboratory, operated by experi- 
enced personnel, stands behind every dyestuff order you 
place with Pittsburgh. Equipment like this pressure 
dyer and Fade-Ometer guarantees the quality made 
possible by Pittsburgh's coal-to-color production control. 


Pigment padding of vat colors is 
tested on this laboratory padder. 


Printing and fixing characteristics of dyes are tested 
in printer in foreground and in vat ager in background. 


COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


go PITTSBURGH 


A Spectrophotometer is employed in the analysis 
and standardization of Pittsburgh Dyestuffs. 


Branch Offices: Spertenburg, $.C., Providence, R.). 
Werehouses: Chariorte, Phiiedeiphia, Spertanburg, Providence 


COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS «+ FINE CHEMICALS ¢ PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON « COKE « CEMENT « PIG IRON 





fe) 
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bleaching 


backwashing 


_ economical glassy phosphate 
for wet-processing textiles 


Made wholly in Westvaco plants from basic raw materials of our own 
manufacture, HEXAPHOS (Sodium Hexametaphosphate) is a true glassy 
phosphate with superior sequestering and water-softening properties. 

In many wet-processing operations, HEXAPHOS minimizes limesoap spots 
or other lime deposits. Its peptizing or dispersing properties are fully utilized 
in sizing, delustering, dyeing, and printing. And gums used in the preparation 
of textile printing pastes are effectively reduced to proper viscosity and 
smoothness with minimum amounts of HEXAPHOS. 

Westvaco HEXAPHOS has a minimum P,O, content of 67%, and a pH of 
6.7-7.2 for maximum effectiveness as a sequestering and water-softening 
agent. Available in powder, fine or coarse granular, flake, and plate forms. 
We would like to quote on a share of your needs and ship a trial lot so that 


you can judge its quality in your ques 
*Trade Mark 


Westvaco Mineral Products Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices . 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + CINCINNATI, OHIO + HOUSTON, TEXAS + NEWARK, CALIFORNIA 
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INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION by providing fast, ac- ~ an 


curate control of color processes with G-E recording 
spectrophotometers. A permanent record of any color is 
provided and formula adjustments may be easily made. 


Se 


GENERAL ANILINE COLORIST SAYS... 


“General Electric Spectrophotometers Prove 
Color Analysis and Duplication of - 


“Even the most complicated color-matching problems 
are taken in stride by General Electric’s spectro- 
photometers and integrators,”’ says Irving W. Feyler, 
Colorist at General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


RAPID PRODUCTION-LINE ANALYSIS of dyestuffs by 
G-E spectrophotometers help General Aniline techni 
cians maintain constant color control. Analysis of test 
sampling curves aid the colorist in matching General 
Aniline’s standards. A complete spectrophotometric 
curve of the most complex dyestuffs can be drawn in 
only 54 seconds. 


MATERIAL SAVINGS are assured because costly mis- 


matching of dyestuffs is practically eliminated. The 
G-E spectrophotometer helps provide permanent color 
standards by furnishing a positive record of any color 
in quantitative terms of fundamental physical units. 


POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION is provided by General 
Electric spectrophotometers which have a range of 380 
to 700 millimicrons*. Both transparent and opaque 
specimens may be analyzed. The instrument is simple 
to operate and is used as a double-check on the judg 
ment of the colorist when multi-color-matching prob 
lems arise. 

General Aniline achieves additional savings in time 
by using the automatic tristimulus integrator to calcu- 
late trigtimulus values. Provided as an accessory to the 





THREE SIMPLE STEPS 








1. INSERTION of dyestuff sample and standard into G-E 
spectrophotometer is the first step in production-line color 
measurement. Samples may be either transparent or opaque 





2. SELECTION of recording speed is next. Operating auto 
matically, the G-E instrument draws a complete spectrophoto 
metric curve of the most complex dyestuffs in only 54 seconds 





a . 
8 


™ Wen: 
a 
7 “s 
3. ANALYSIS of curves determines any variations from 
9 standard and necessary corrections. The automatic tristimulus 


integrator saves up to 20 minutes per sample in analysis time 


G-E recording spectrophotometer, the integrator calcu FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact your nearest G-E 
lates the values automatically at the completion of the Apparatus Sales Office, or write for Bulletin GEC-307 
spectrophotometric curve. The numerical values are to General Electric, Section 585-16, Schenectady 5, 
used to set up color tolerances, color standards, and New York. 

color formulation. Specie! renges con else be provided 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Pharmasol and 
Pharmo! Blue G 
Pharmasol and 
Pharmol Blue 2G 
Pharmasol and 


Dharmal Bina PR 
Pharmol Blue GB 


Pharmol 
Navy Blue F Extra 


lue 


Pharmol Blue 2B 


Puarma GHEMicat CoRPORATION 
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ate when the Aur shines bright 
this shade Atoys night! 


. > 


Here is a direct dye for cottons and rayons with an unusual 
combination of properties . . . especially when after-treated 
with Naccufix® or urea-formaldehyde. For instance: 


In full shades the light fastness of National Solantine Blue BLL 
approaches that of vat dyes. Rayon dyeings of medium depth 
are rated 8, the A.A.T.C.C. maximum. 


When after-treated with Naccufix, it has good “home laundry” 
fastness . . . comparable to that of developed dyes . . . and 


MATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION without loss of light fastness. When after-treated with urea- 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION formaldehyde, the shade is brightened and made slightly greener 
60 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, &.Y. with only a slight loss in light fastness. 
Besten Providence Philadelphia Chicege Sen Freacisee When you again require an exceptionally light-fast direct blue 


, Ore. . " “ap ‘ : . 
Se deaths “achoseen Ge Pit. —— 7 on mma cee with good wet fastness, National Solantine Blue BLL is well 


worth trying. For a working sample and shade card, get in touch 
with our nearest office. 





Proceedings of the 


merical Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 





COUNCIL 


Wednesday evening, Sept 21 (Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N J); Nov 
18, Jan 20 (Hotel Statler, New York, 
N Y); Apr 20, 1956; June 15, 1956 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Sept 21-24, 1955 (Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N J); 1956 (Waldorf- 
Astoria, New ork); 1957 (Boston): 
1958 (Chicago); 1959 (Washington DC) 


MID-WEST SECTION 

Oct 29 (Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill) 
NEW YORK SECTION 

Oct 14, Nov 18 (Kobler's Swiss Chalet, 
Rochelle Park, N J); Jan 27, Feb 24 
(Hotel Delmonico, New York, N Y); 
Mar 23, Apr 27, May 18 (Kohler’s Swiss 
Chalet, Rochelle Park, N J) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


Oct 14; Dec 9. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 


Oct 7, Feb 6 (Gourmet Restaurant, 
Beverly Hills, Calif); Dee 2 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Oct 21 (Penn-Sherwood Hotel); Dee 2, 
Jan 13 (Kugler’s Restaurant) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


Oct 29 (Hotel Wm R Barringer, Char 
lotte, N C). 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Oct 13, Dee 1 (Johnson's Hummocks, 
Providence). 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


July 29-30 (Lookout Mtn Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn); Dec 10 (Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn). 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


Sept 10 (Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga) ; 
Dec 3 (Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 

_ Sept 16 (Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton 

Conn); Nov 4 (Hartford, Conn); Dec 16 

(Rapp’s) 


, 1955, American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


Editor of Proceedings: Carl Z Draves 
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NIAGARA FRONTIER————Ideal weather prevailed as the Niagara Frontier 
Section climaxed its first year with an outing at St Catherines Golf Club, Se Catherines, 
Ontario, on June 17th with 30 members and guests in attendance. 

Winners of the golf competition were as follows; low gross—H J Griesinger, 
low net—S J} Puliafico; 2md low met—E P Carney; putting contest—L Croce. 

Prizes for the events, as well as door prizes, were awarded by Mr Puliafico, outing 
chairman, at dinner in the evening. After dinner, Chairman J G Kern introduced John 
Wallace, vice chairman of the Section and president of the Ontario Section, CATCC, 
Mr Wallace welcomed the group to Canada and observed that this was the first gath- 
ering of this sort tw be held by the AATCC outside the United States. 


+ * > * . * 


RHODE ISLAND————AIIl attendance records were broken for a Rhode Island 
Section Outing as 465 members and guests turned out at the Pawtucket Golf Club, 
Pawtucket, R I, on June 10th. 

Tom Larsen, Carbic Color & Chemical Co, turned in a 76 to nose out Jeff Carlson, 
Pioneer Finishing Co, for low gross honors in golf. Carlson shot a 47 on the back 
nine to record a 77. Larsen, who retired the section's trophy in 1954 after three wins, 
now has a second leg on the new trophy. 

First low net in the tournament went to John Janket, Consolidated Bleach, with a 
78-8—70, and second low net was taken by Dave Meikle, Stillwater Worsted, with a 
81-10—71. 

In Class B competition W Murray, Crown Chemical, copped low gross with an 
84 to nose out W Gibney, Arkwright Finishing, who shot an 85. First low met was 
taken by Fred Grant, Crown Chemical, with a 100-30—-70. Second honors for low net 
went to Dick England, Monsanto Chemical, with a 97-26—71. 

F Kinch of Althouse took Class C low gross with a 97, while second spot went to 
I Laramee, Warwick Chemical, who shot 99. This division's first low net went to 
J Pilkington, Riveredge Printers, for his 114-42—72 and second low net was taken 
by Al Bouchard, Berkshire-Hathaway, with a 117-4—72. 

Ralph Hawes, Apponaug Company, poled the longest drive and Ray Andrews, 
U § Oil Co, drove the nearest to the pin. Most fives were scored by Ralph Carlson, 
Pioneer Finishing, and the most sixes (11) by George Wood of Apponaug Company. 
Ralph Carlson also won the putting contest, with John McDermott, Springheld Corp, 
second, There was a three way tie for kickers, Tom Larsen, Joe Quinn, and Fred Grant, 
which was resolved in favor of the latter. 

The outing committee was comprised of the following: Walter E 
Murray, Crown Chemical Corp; donations—Kenneth J Broden, Sherwin-Williams Co; 
prizes—Arthur Hustwit, Bradford Dyeing Assoc, and Earl Bush, American Aniline 
Products, Inc; golf—William A Green, Hilton-Davis Chemical Co; dinner—Robert 
Mulligan, J U Starkweather Co, Inc; patting—Walter Pride, Atlamic Rayon Corp; 
advisory—James Shore, Metro-Atlantic, Inc; photography—Kenneth C Everett, Kenyon 
Piece Dye Works, and John E Treszise, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co; and publicity 
Charles F Stokes, Carbic-Moss Corp. 


admissions 


Membership Applications and Employment Register 
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appear on page P493 
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AATCC Newsgram 


July 18, 1955 


ONVENTIONS 
With the 1955 AATCC Convention at Atlantic City approximately two months 
off, no "summer hiatus" is in the offing for members of the Executive Committee 
for the event. (See page P502 of this issue). Messrs Traut, Steen & Co have 


been meeting Puget ty to iron out details and insure Association members and 

Eee of a smoothly running affair. Your attention is called to "Convention 
c a feature initiated in the July 4th issue of the Reporter. "Topics" 

8 Eitiese items of interest relative to the Convention right up to the August 


29th issue, which will give complete pre-convention coverage. 
Some additional notes on the displays planned for the Dyeing and Finishing 
Exhibition to be held Sept 21-24 in conjunction with the Atlantic City Convention: 


Metro-Atlantic, Inc will show new developments in the textile auxiliary and 
yest elds; Morningstar, Nicol, Inc will present information of the use of 
Solvitose HDF; International Salt Co will feature the Lixate Process and also 
Sterling TNA-5; Dow woes Corp will show silicone finishes and information 
thereon; and Hilton-Davis Chemical Co will display its line of dyestuffs. A 
complete list of e tors w be included in the next Newsgranm. 

Plans for the week-long Perkin Centennial celebration, now 14 months away, 
are also beginning to take definite shape. At a meeting of the General Committee, 
held on June 27th at the Waldorf-Astoria, future site of the celebration, chair- 


men of the following committees gave progress reports: Exhibits, Dining and 
Banquet, General Program, Ladies, Entertainment, Printing, Publicity, and Regis- 


tration and Reservations. The American Standards Association has joined the group 


of participating societies, which now numbers 26 in addition to the sponsoring 
APEC An 


International Day", featuring meetings of ASA and the International 
Orasnization for Standardization, will initiate the Centennial Proceedings on 
onday, September 10, 1956. The Committee plans to honor Sir Robert Robinson, one 
of the world's leading organic chemists and a Nobel prize winner in 1947, at that 


time. Sid Robert will attend the Centennial as a representative of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists. 
FROM THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 

Highlights of last month's Council meeting included the acceptance of 


Washington, DC, as the site of AATCC's 1959 Convention, following an elaborate 
presentation by Walter M Scott, vice president (Southern Region); the acceptance 
of a fiscal year research budget of $6,500; the appointment of Matthew J Babey 

c rman of an interim committee to establish a method for co-ordination of 
speakers and gublects as an assistance to local section program chairmen; the 
appointment o re raut as a member of the Nationa onvention Committee, 


replacing the late Walter F Fancourt; and the confirmation of Charles W Dorn as 

&@ nonvoting technical advisor on AATCC test methods to the industry board on New 

Tork State Flammability law regulations. Council was advised of the appointment 

° r Scott to e the tec cal program for the AATCC portion of the Perkin 
ial William A 


Centennial, and the addition of Holst to the General Program Committee 


of the Centennial. 
AT RESEARCH HEADQUARTERS 


The second set of samples on the preliminary investigation of the Tumble 
eee Project has been returned to east and each sample has been measured 
or shrinkage. Results have been forwarded to J F Warner,chairman of the Tumble 
vey Committee for interpretation. ... Neil Fiske has assumed his duties as a 
aboratory assistant at research headquarters. .. . Page proofs for Part III of 
the ‘56 Year Book have been corrected and returned for publication. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Another AATCC Section has anounced its intention to set up a scholarship 


fund. Chai T Howard McCamy announces that the Southeastern Section will begin 
this fall a $500 annual Scholarship to some worthy student either at Georgia Tech 
or abama Polytechnic Institute. Members of AATCC student chapters at these 


schools will be given preference. The plan, which was approved overwhelmingly 
by the Section, was developed by a committee consisting of Gillepsie Smith, Curt 


Mueller, Russell Gill and A Kempton Haynes. 
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ELECTROSTATIC CHARGES ON FABRICS“ 


H T McLEAN 


Materials and Chemical Process Department 


INTRODUCTION 


HE development of synthetic fibers 
and the ever-increasing use of fabrics 
made from them have presented the textile 
industry with a marvelous field for ex- 
ploitation. However, along with the many 
properties that make synthetic materials 
superior to natural fibers have come 
certain new problems, which must be 
solved. One of the most important of 
these is what to do about static electricity? 
To a greater degree than the natural 
fibers (cotton, silk and wool), the syn- 
thetic fibers are susceptible to the forma- 
tion and retention of electrostatic charges 
on their surfaces. These charges produce 
effects which are at least annoying to the 
producer and consumer and may even be 
hazardous. 

Synthetic fabrics may adhere to them- 
selves and to other materials. This is a 
nuisance to the fabric manufacturer and 
garment maker. The adhesion of the folds 
of a fabric brings down on their heads 
the wrath of both the garment designer 
and the ultimate consumer. Under certain 
conditions, sufficient charge may be built 
up on synthetic fabrics to cause a spark 
discharge, which may be merely annoying 
but, in an explosive atmosphere of dust 
or gas, is downright dangerous. 

The problem has been under attack 
for some time. Numerous individuals and 
companies have been and are developing 
materials and methods for treating these 
synthetic fabrics to reduce and control 
electrostatic effects. Various test methods 
have been developed to determine the 
effectiveness the treatments, but no 
general agreement has been reached on 
the value of any of the proposed methods. 

This paper aims at clarification of the 
basic principles behind the formation of 
static charges and their reduction, and 
introduces a new test instrument. It is 
hoped that the information presented here 
will be comprehensible the 
manufacturer and the chemical engineer 
developing antistatic agents, and useful 
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This article is aimed at clarifying and 
expressing in practical terms the electro- 
static phenomena observed on synthetic 
fabrics. The mechanisms by which fabrics 
become charged, the apparent location of 
the charges on the fabric and the common 
methods of charge dissipation are ex- 
plained. Charge - measurement methods 
and the imherent errors in resistance and 
directional electrometer methods are dis- 
cussed, and an experimental instrument 
based on contact with the fabric is 
described. 


to both. 

We can begin by examining the mech- 
of charge using the 
fundamental electrostatic 
theory and dielectric measurement as our 
guide. 


anism formation, 


concepts of 


THE FORMATION OF 
CHARGES 


There are certain fundamental concepts, 
which must be kept in mind in discussing 
static charges. 

First, the synthetic fibers are all dielec- 
trics, of = electricity. 
Secondly, charges are simply local excesses 
or deficiencies of electrons. An excess of 
electrons is termed a negative charge; a 
deficiency called a positive charge. 
Thirdly, charges are electrostatically fixed 
in place on good dielectrics. Once a local 
excess or deficiency of electrons has been 
established on a good dielectric like a 
normal synthetic fiber in dry air, the 
charge tends to persist. Charges can be 
prevented from forming or can be dis- 
sipated by providing a path of low elec- 
trical resistance between charges, which 


or nonconductors 


is 
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tends to equalize the electron concentra 
tion, 

It is relatively easy 
on a solid homogenous dielectric sheet 
Analysis of the location of charges on a 
fabric which consists of a very large 
number of fibers oriented in many planes 
is too difficult to attempt. A solid homo- 
genous dielectric has a single boundary 
plane on each face, which plane is both 
a physical and an electrical boundary. 
In a fabric, the dielectric is enclosed by 
the complicated total surface of all the 
fibers, whereas the fabric such is 
bounded by two imaginary planes — the 
planes that would be formed by the inner 
surfaces of two rigid plates in contact 
with the fabric. 

In a thin, solid, homogenous dielectric 
subject to friction, each face will have a 
potential to other bodies. So far as another 
body is concerned, it will act as if its 
charges were all of one sign and were 
concentrated at an internal plane, Figure 
1 represents this concept of a charged 
dielectric in relation to ground. In this 
concept, it may be considered that a 
potential difference V exists across the 
dielectric, and that the faces have poten- 
tials E, and E, with respect to ground. 
With respect to some internal plane of 
the dielectric, one face will be at a poten- 
V, and the other at +V, (Figure 
1 is not to be understood as implying 
that the side nearest ground is always 
negative; the reverse may be true). The 
potential the internal plane with 
respect to ground can be called E. The 
distance from the internal plane of the 
dielectric to ground = d, and the dielectric 
thickness t. 

The force between the 
dielectric and ground will be directly 
proportional to E and inversely propor- 
tional to d. The force between two 
dielectric bodies charged different 
potentials E and E’ with respect to ground 
will depend on the difference between 
E and E’ and the spatial relationships of 
the fabrics with respect to each other and 
with respect to ground. If E and E’ are 
both considerable in magnitude but differ 
little from each other, and if they are at a 
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DIELECTRIC 


DISTANCE «4d 


GROUND 


Figure 1 
Potentials of a charged dielectric 


=... from ground which is large com- 
pared with their thickness, the dielectrics 
will repel each other. Both will be at- 
tracted to ground. If E and E’ are con- 
siderably different, the bodies will attract 
each other and will also be attracted to 
ground. 

We can think of a fabric as similar to 
a solid dielectric enclosed by the two 
imaginary fabric-houndary planes, but 
with one important difference. A fabric 
has many fiber surfaces, which extend 
between the imaginary planes. Charges 
exist in many planes between the imagi- 
nary boundary planes, but we can only 
measure and analyze the net effect of 
these charges at the boundary planes. 
We can use this concept of a fabric to 
explain the behavior of charged materials 
and the effects of antistatic measures, and 
to help evaluate measurement techniques. 

Fabrics become charged by friction, 
which acts as if it adds or subtracts 
electrons from one imaginary boundary 
plane, establishing potentials E, E, and 
E,. The rules of attraction and repulsion 
are the same as for a solid homogenous 
dielectric. The magnitude and polarity 
of the charge will depend on the friction- 
ing material. The magnitude will depend 
also on the amount and rate of rubbing. 


BOUNDARY PLANE 


If the fabric is rubbed by a piece of the 
same material, electron transfer is not 
easy to predict. In some cases, there will 
be no appreciable net transfer to one 
piece or the other; in other cases there 
may be a net gain or loss in charge. If 
the fabric is rubbed by a different material, 
there will be a transfer of electrons in 
one direction. The direction and magni- 
tude of the transfer and hence of the 
charge will be characteristic of the 
materials involved. 


In the case of a single layer of fabric 
lying on an essentially grounded body, 
such as a table, any rubbing of the upper 
surface by a foreign material will cause 
the establishment of a potential E with 
respect to the supporting surface. The 
fabric will be attracted to that surface, 
to the frictioning body, and to all other 
grounded bodies, as well as to all materials 
having a different potential E with respect 
to ground. The force will be large while 
the fabric is in contact, since then d is 
very small. If the fabric is separated from 
contact with the supporting surface, the 
attraction force shows a net decrease, 
since this force is inversely proportional 
to d*. This is partially compensated for 
by an increase in E as d is increased. ¥ 
This increase is due to the fact that there 


FABRIC 


BOUNDARY PLANE 
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(a) CHARGED 


FABRIC 


(b) ELECTRICAL EQUIVALENT 


Figure 2 
A charged fabric and its electrical equivalent 
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is a fixed amount of charge Q on the 
fabric and E = Q/C, where E is the 
voltage and C the capacitance of the space 
between the fabric and ground. Increas- 
ing d decreases C, thereby raising E. In 
this manner, large potentials can be built 
up between a fabric and a frictioning 
body when they are separated. It accounts 
for the shock we receive when we slide 
across and then leave the plastic seat 
covers of our automobiles, and for the 
cases where the incautious movement of 
a synthetic fabric in a hospital operating 
room has caused a spark to ignite an 
anaesthetic gas. 

If two or more layers of the same 
fabric are involved and one surface of an 
outer layer is rubbed, all the layers will 
be attracted to each other and to the 
frictioning body. In this case, effective 
potential differences will be created be- 
tween the internal planes of the layers, 
which result in forces of attraction. The 
internal planes of all the layers may be 
thought of as having potentials of one 
sign with respect to the frictioning body. 


CHARGE DISSIPATION 


For the purpose of understanding the 
action of antistatic measures, we may con- 
sider the fabric as a number of capacitors 
in which electricity is stored. A single 
layer of fabric can be represented as in 
Figure 2, in which, for convenience, the 
picture of an equivalent solid dielectric 
is used. 

In a fabric C, and C, are the capaci- 
tances from an imaginary internal plane 
to the boundary planes, and C, is the 
effective capacitance of the internal plane 
to any specified nearby object, in this 
case, ground. In a fabric R; and R, are 
the resistances of the fibers. The volume 
resistances of the synthetic fibers 
usually very high and may be neglected. 
R, and R, limit the voltages V; and V: 
to which C, and C, can be charged. 

R;. is the effective leakage resistance 
of the air between the fabric and ground. 

Antistatic measures take one of two 
forms: (a) those designed to dissipate 
the charge with respect to other objects 
and (b) those designed to dissipate 
the charge difference between boundary 
planes. 

The charge with respect to other objects 
is quite often dissipated by one of several 
methods which ionize the air about the 
fabric and thereby lower R,, R. and Rx, 
thus limiting the voltages across C,, C. 
and Cy. 

The charges between boundary planes 
of a fabric are not always easily dissipated, 
for they often exist in locations which 
prevent the use of ionized air to provide 
lower leakage resistances, as for instance 
in the cases of layers of cloth in garment 
manufacture and of fabric folds in a 
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garment. Here, chemical treatments that 
produce low surface electrical resistance 
on the fibers are used to dissipate charges. 
Referring to Figure 2, such treatments 
lower the values of R, and Rs. When fab- 
rics come into contact with other objects 
or with other layers of fabric, the anti- 
static agents also tend to reduce R.. The 
total effect of reducing all these resistances 
is to reduce the potential differences and 
the attractive forces between the fabric and 
contacting bodies. In a continuously mov- 
ing fabric, the lower resistance Ry pro- 
vides a means of draining off charges to 
ground and thus tends to reduce these 
potentials. 

Antistatic agents can lower surface re- 
sistance in only two ways: 1) by provid- 
ing a film of inherently lower resistance, 
and 2) by coating the fibers with a 
material which attracts moisture from the 
air; this adsorbed water film has a lower 
resistance than the untreated fiber surface. 
However, the efficiency of these hydro- 
philic materials tends to decrease as 
humidity becomes Hence, the 
optimum hydrophilic-type agent would 
seem to be the one which is the most 
efficient extractor and retainer of moisture. 
Another requisite is that the treatment 
withstand laundering, which may be hard 
to achieve with a hydrophilic material. 


lower. 


In any case, the basic requirements for 
an effective agent are |) the lowest pos- 
sible electrical resistance, and 2) the most 
uniform resistance over the entire fabric 
surface. If it were possible to enclose all 
the fibers of a fabric 
sheath having as low a resistance as a 
metal and to keep this sheath unbroken 
under stretching and flexing, there would 
be no static voltage problem. The re- 
sistivities of known antistatic materials 
prevent us from achieving as low a re- 
sistance as the ideal sheath, bus develop- 
ment of materials and applications methods 
can do much to insure continuity of the 
sheath and the desired uniform resistance, 
especially at the points of contact of the 
fibers and yarns. 


in one continuous 


Even when an agent produces a reason- 
ably permanent and continuous surface 
film, its resistance characteristics may not 
be simple. Resistance paths of the type 
produced by antistatic agents are not as 
continuous as metallic resistance paths 
Such nonmetallic paths tend to decrease 
in resistance as voltage increases. Some 
agents will have relatively high resistance 
at low static voltages and will dissipate 
charge poorly at such voltages, though 
they have low resistances at high voltages. 
Such agents may fail to prevent fabric 
adhesion, though they do prevent high- 
voltage sparking. Other agents have dif- 
ferent characteristics and have low re- 
sistances at all voltages. This latter type 
of agent is to be preferred unless it fails 
in some other respect. 
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Figure 3 
Resistance measurement parallel to fabric 


MEASUREMENT METHODS 


low electrical surface resistance 
is a prime necessity in the reduction of 
static electricity, it might be thought that 
resistance measurements would be the 
most direct and sure index of the effec- 
tiveness of a treating material. There are 
a number of reasons why this is not so. 

First, the resistance between electrodes 
applied to a fabric is a complex quantity 
resulting from a network of resistors, 
some in parallel, some in series. These 
change as the fabric is flexed. In addition, 
there is no way of determining the dis- 
tribution of resistance over the area be- 
tween the electrodes. 

For instance, if we apply electrodes as 
in Figure 3, we can measure only the 
total resistance between electrodes. This 
value can never tell us whether the sur- 
distributed 
over the fabric, which condition is essen- 
tial for the most effective dissipation of 
static charges. 

On the other hand, if we apply elec- 
trodes as in Figure 4, we again can 
measure only the total resistance between 
electrodes. This resistance is composed 
mostly of resistances in electrical parallel. 
One fiber extending be- 
tween the electrodes can completely mask 
out the fact that the rest of the fibers 
have high resistances. ‘ 


Since 


face resistance is uniformly 


low-resistance 


MEA 


If resistance measurements are 
liable, then we are forced to measure the 
electrostatic potentials as the only other 
electrical quantity available. Of course, 
the voltages are what we are really in- 
terested in, anyhow. 

One method that has been given con- 
sideration is to measure voltage with a 
directional electronic electrometer. These 
instruments measure the potential of the 
fabric as a whole to ground. Hence, an 
accurate measurement is only possible on 
an absolutely stationary fabric isolated 
from all other charged bodies. Any move- 
ment of the fabric with respect to ground 
after charging will change E, E, and E, 
even though the charges on the fabric are 
fixed; any stray charges from other bodies 
may affect the reading, because the elec- 
trometer’s directional characteristics are 
not perfect. It must be remembered that, 
to an electrometer, a change in the posi- 
tion of a charge may appear the same as 
a change in the charge magnitude. Posi- 
tion and system geometry are all-impor- 
tant in such methods of measurement, and 
only very close control will allow reason- 
ably reproducible measurements. 

It appears that this device would tend 
to give variable results, difficult to 
terpret, when used on a moving fabric. 
If a fabric is stationary, it must still be 
rubbed before measurement to produce 
a charge characteristic in magnitude and 
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polarity of the fabric and the frictioning 
material. The removal of the frictioning 
material from the field prior to measure- 
ment may introduce an error into the 
reading. Thus, this instrument does not 
appear the best choice for the task. 


Another method, one with which the 
author has had success, is to rub the 
fabric while it is attached to a grounded 
metal disk electrode, and then to bring 
it into contact with a second disk elec- 
trode, also grounded, but only tempo- 
rarily. This second electrode is then dis- 
connected from ground and connected to 
an electronic electrometer, the other side 
of which is grounded. The permanently 
grounded electrode with the attached 
fabric is now caused to move away from 
the other electrode along a line connect- 
ing the center lines of the disks at a 
reproducible and to a fixed 
distance. A voltage appears on the elec- 
trode connected to the electrometer which 
is characteristic of the electrostatic poten- 
tial produced on the cloth. 


velocity 


During frictioning, one boundary plane 
remains in contact with ground, making 
E, (of Figure 1) = O and E, = V. During 
the period when the electrodes are tem- 
porarily connected to each other and to 
ground, the other boundary plane is dis- 
charged, leaving only the charges between 
the planes. 


Thus, there is a fixed charge Q between 
the electrode faces, and the fabric forms 
the dielectric of a capacitor, which has a 
capacitance C, By the laws of electro- 
statics: V Q/C where V is the voltage 
across the electrodes. 


When the electrodes are shorted to 
ground momentarily, their faces contact 
a limited number of points on each face 
of the fabric and discharge these points. 
However, a large amount of the original 
charge remains on the uncontacted sur- 
faces of the fabric. When the electrodes 
are separated, C is decreased, and, since 
V = O/C sill holds, V must increase as 
C decreases, for Q is very little affected 
by the temporary short-circuiting of the 
electrodes. Thus, when the electrodes are 
separated, we get a fairly accurate, repro- 
ducible value of V, the electrode con- 
nected to the electrometer being charged 
by induction to this potential. Since one 
boundary plane is fixed at ground poten- 
tial all during the test, there is no error 
due to fluctuation of cloth potentials to 
ground. No stray charges can affect the 
reading, since the whole electrode system 
and its connection to the electrometer are 
enclosed in a grounded metal case. Most 
important of all, the potential from the 
eotire area is measured. Should there be 
a relatively few low resistance paths in 
a treated fabric, which paths do not re- 
duce the general potential, this device 
ignores them and gives a more conserva- 
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Schematic view of Fabric Potential Meter 


tive picture of the value of the treatment. 

A device for quickly making this 
measurement has been developed and is 
shown schematically in Figure 5 and the 
photograph Figure 6. It is called a Fabric 
Potential Meter. 

The fabric is placed on the lower elec- 
trode and secured with a spring metal 
band about the circumference of the elec- 
trode. It is then rubbed with a piece of 
material chosen according to principles 
later explained. During the rubbing, the 
upper electrode is grounded through 
switch S,. Then the lower electrode is 
raised until the fabric is firmly in contact 
with the upper electrode and the lower 


electrode assembly is latched in place. 
Switch S, is operated to connect the upper 
electrode to the electrometer. Tripping 
the trigger allows the electrode 
assembly to fall freely to a fixed distance. 
The maximum deflection of the electro- 
meter is then a measure of the static volt- 
age produced on the specimen fabric. 
Initial experiments with this 
proved that the previous friction history 
of the fabric is of paramount importance 
in determining the measured. 
Even when the fabric was not deliberately 
rubbed, the manipulations attendant on 
attaching it to the lower electrode were 
sufficient to produce highly variable read- 


lower 


device 


voltage 


Figure 6 
Fabric Potential Meter 
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ings when the device was tripped. To get 
relatively reproducible readings, it was 
necessary to give the fabric a definite 
friction history. This was done by rubbing 
the fabric and measuring the voltage after 
each measured increment of rubbing. It 
was found that the electrometer readings 
increased in one general direction and 
reached a maximum. In some cases, there 
was a reduction in electrometer deflection 
to zero, followed by an increase in de- 
flection of the opposite polarity, depend- 
ing on the friction history of the fabric 
before starting measurement. 

To get reproducible readings, it is de- 
sirable to avoid rubbing a fabric with 
another piece of the same material. When 
a fabric is thus rubbed, electron transfer 
is equally easy in either direction between 
pieces, and variability is thus introduced 
into the charges developed on the speci- 
men. The use of a different 
establishes a fixed direction 
transfer between pieces. 

Reasonably reproducible readings can be 
obtained following rubbing of any fabric 
with whichever material gives the largest 
voltage. In this way the most conserva- 
estimates of the value of antistatic 
treatments can be obtained, since, if they 
effectively reduce the largest voltage it is 
possible to produce on untreated fabric, 
they may be considered effective. Probably 
the best frictioning material is thin poly- 
ethylene sheet, which can be obtained in 
rolls and cut to a convenient size. The 
use of a clean piece for each test will 
avoid contamination of the polyethylene, 
especially in testing treated fabrics. 

It has been found that about 25 to 50 
short strokes with a piece of frictioning 
held in the hand will give a 
maximum and reproducible electrometer 
reading. 

Illustrative of the type of readings 
obtained by this method are the values 
obtained in Table I one type of 
synthetic fabric, from enough tests to 
indicate the reproducibility of the results. 

Ie will be noted that the readings in 
Table I were taken at 25°C and 50% RH, 
which are standard conditions for many 


material 
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TABLE I 


Material and Conditioning 
Untreated fabric not deliberately frictioned 
Fabric rubbed 25 strokes with same fabric 
Fabric rubbed 25 strokes with polyethylene 


Fabric treated with antistatic agent, rubbed 50 strokes with polyethylene 


* at 25°C and 50% RH 


electrical tests. The usual standard textile- 
testing atmosphere of 659% RH is too 
moist for significant measurement of anti- 
static agents. At 65% RH there is an 
appreciable reduction in the surface re- 
sistance of untreated fibers because of 
adsorbed moisture, which may give as 
low values as treated fibers. Even 50% 
RH is too moist, but was used in these 
measurements because it was the only 
standard and constant atmosphere avail- 
able. Tests on antistatic agents should be 
done at humidities in the order of 20 to 
30%. Normal differences 
perature, except as they affect humidity, 
have no effect. It would be well to set 
up a standard of 25°C (77°F) and 25% 
RH for these tests. 
Consideration has been 
corporating a means to perform the fric- 
tioning mechanically rather than by hand. 
While it would be more convenient, it 
has not been done thus far to avoid the 
increase which automaticity 
brings. There is a great deal of informa- 
tion yet to be gained from this basic and 


in room tem- 


given to in- 
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simple device, so that it seems better to 
let it remain a bit primitive but versatile 
and inexpensive, so that it can be adapted 
to a wider variety of applications. Know!l- 
edge of the whole field will probably be 
increased more by experience with a num 
ber of the present devices than by 
of a number 
plicated, costly instruments. 


the 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Friction charges fabrics so that they 
like 
bounded by planes of opposite polarity. 
With respect to other bodies they act as 
though the charge were all of one polarity 
and concentrated at an internal plane of 


act solid homogenous dielectrics 


Blectrometer Reading* 
Volts 
—$0 to + 50 
—50 to +50 
—1000 
—10 to —20 


the fabric. They are attracted to or re- 
pelled by other bodies (which may be 
other layers of the same fabric) according 
to their polarities and the potential dif- 
ferences between them. If fabrics 
are charged to the same polarity and 
nearly the same potential with respect to 
ground, they will repel each other. If 
they are of opposite polarities or if there 
is a considerable potential difference be- 
tween them, they will be attracted to each 
other. The polarity and magnitude of the 
charge produced by friction depends on 
the frictioning material. 

A single layer of fabric will be attracted 
to the frictioning body and to all other 
bodies except another layer of the same 
material rubbed separately by the same 
body. If the top of a pile of layers is 
rubbed, charges are transferred through 
the pile and all layers are attracted to 
each other and two the frictioning body 
and to all other bodies. 

Any fabric 
exhibit a potential with respect to ground 


two 


charged by friction will 
as well as a potential with respect to other 
bodies. This potential is 
separation of the 
body. It can be reduced in some locations 
Where 
feasible, as in the case of a garment being 
worn, the charges on the fabric can be 
limited by coating the fiber surfaces with 
that their electrical 
surface resistance, such as a hydrophilic 
compound, which produces an adsorbed 
water layer of relatively lower resistance. 


increased by 


fabric from another 


by ionizing the air. this is not 


a material lowers 


The effectiveness of such treatments can 
best be determined by using the Fabric 
Potential Meter described in this article. 
This instrument errors § in- 
herent in directional-electrometer and elec- 
methods 


overcomes 


trical-resistance for evaluating 


antistatic agents. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN TRICOT DYEING’ 


INTRODUCTION 


HAVE stated in a previous paper that 

because of the greatly increased num- 
ber of tricot knitting machines and the 
resultant increased competition, tricot 
fabrics would have to seek new markets. 
It is pleasant to be able to say that this 
is being accomplished. Increased pressure 
of competition, however, is not in my 
opinion the main reason for the greater 
acceptance of tricot fabrics. What causes 
the public to purchase is not that fabrics 
are pushed at them but mainly that they 
have had previous satisfaction with similar 
fabrics. 

The attitude of the tricot manufacturer, 
whether in knitting or finishing, has been 
and is one which is sure to result in 
increased yardage for the tricot industry. 
There has been open-mindedness and 
mutual aid in the past several years that 
is not often found in the textile industry. 
Exchanges of information and experiences 
are the rule and will surely result in im- 
proved fabrics. The one shortcoming in 
this respect is the difficulty of defining 
and accepting standards for the various 
tricot fabrics. This is being currently 
worked on, and in the course of the next 
few years should be a further stepping 
stone to more fabrics of a satisfactory 
nature from the tricot knitting machine. 

The purpose of this paper is then to 
discuss and to invite discussion on some 
of the newer developments of tricot fab- 
rics and materials, such as sport-shirt 
fabrics, draperies, automobile upholstery 
fabrics, and, in particular, the fitted sheet 
from the point of view of the finisher. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


VISCOSE AND ACETATE It 
might be well to trace first the recent 
history of tricot finishing for the benefit 
of those who are not intimately connected 
with this field. Tricot fabrics during the 
past 20 years have been made almost 
wholly from either viscose or acetate. 
The finishing of these fabrics has always 


* Presented before a Symposium on Dyeing 
and Finishing, Group I, Knit Goods, held at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Pa, 
on Saturday morning, Oct 50, 1954, with Virgil 
T Hartquist presiding. 
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The development of new uses for tricot 
fabrics, such as wide-width draperies, 
automobile upholstery, and sport shirts, 
has fortunately increased consumption to 
meet greatly increased knitting facilities 
in this industry. The addition of nylon to 
the viscose and acetate formerly exclu- 
sively employed has already been an im- 
portant factor in extending the market for 
tricot, and the present newer fibers are 
rapidly finding their way into this field. 
The Burlington dyeing machine has con- 
stituted an improvement for dyeing knit 
goods and is rapidly displacing less effi- 
cient rope-dyeing machines. 

The latest use proposed for tricot fab- 
rics is in the manufacture of fitted bed 
sheets. The author discusses rather fully 
the experimental work that is being con- 
ducted with respect to the choice of fibers 
and fiber combinations, yarn sizes, setting 
procedures, cutting methods, and other 
factors that are important for the develop- 
ment of superior tricot fitted sheets. 


been basically the same: that is, tacking 
the edges to prevent curling, dyeing in 
the rope form, extracting by means of 
whizzing, detacking and opening followed 
by drying in a stretched condition to 
minimize the creases formed during dye- 
ing, as well as to deliver the required 
yield. The resultant fabric had an appeal 
for certain garments, basically, women’s 
underwear because of texture, lightness, 
cost, and ease of handling. Circular- 
knitted viscose garments of a similar na- 
ture as well as woven fabrics suffered 
from this competition. Acetate or viscose 
slips did not meet customers’ requife- 
ments, primarily because of a lack of 
stability and, secondly, because of ironing 
requirements. Although many acetate slips 
have been made and, where care has been 
exercised to minimize shrinkage, have 
proved to be satisfactory, in the aggregate 
they have not enjoyed consumer pop- 
ularity. Additional uses for tricot are the 
75-denier dress fabric and nylon net. 
These early tricot fabrics contained 
many creases, had very high shrink- 
ages, and were fairly expensive to 
handle in finishing. The first develop- 
ment to improve this situation was the 
open-width presetting machine for ace- 
tate fabrics. This machine was developed 
for one reason only, to overcome the 
costly tacking and detacking operation 
previously mentioned. By this method it 
was possible to dye at full width without 
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tacking, and the resultant fabric was also 
found to be practically free of creases. 
Another suggested improvement was to 
take the fabric off the knitting machine 
on a roll rather than bundling in cotton 
duck bags and thus to prevent creasing 
at the outset. The popular practice of 
bundling the acetate tricot in cotton-duck 
bags for shipment or storage is very diffi- 
cult to overcome. In those plants which 
have changed to taking off on the roll 
there has been an immediate noticeable 
improvement in the appearance of the 


finished fabric. 


HEAT-SETTING NYLON TRICOT 
When nylon became available after 

the war, it began to be used in tricot in 
quantity. With this fiber, as is well known, 
heat set to prevent 
Various 


it is necessary to 
shrinkage as well as wrinkles. 
methods of setting were tried from the 
use of the autoclave, that is, by heat- 
setting with steam, including setting by 
means of hot air prior to dyeing and 
also by means of radiant heat, to which 
the fabric was exposed for very short 
periods at high temperatures up to 460°F 
measured on the cloth. It was found that 
this could be done after dyeing, and the 
resultant fabric was dimensionally stable 
during washing, the change being al- 
most zero. All of these methods are 
still used, although by far the most pop- 
ular is the latter. This then led to an- 
other change. Ladies’ slips, which hitherto 
had not been popularly accepted in tricot 
because of insufficient shrinkage control, 
began to supplant the woven slip, and 
the French crepe slip was almost elim- 
inated. Again, a new satisfactory garment 
has been added to the list of tricot ac- 
complishments as a result of improved 
finishing techniques. 


BURLINGTON MACHINE The 
latest development in the finishing of 
tricot fabrics is the Burlington machine, 
which will soon almost eliminate the old 
rope-dyeing machine for large-size lots. 
Before being dyed the tricot fabric is 
passed in open width through a wetting- 
out tank and is wound on a perforated 
shell. The loaded shell, which holds 
approximately 700 to 1000 pounds of 


fabric, is placed horizontally into the 
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Burlington dyeing machine, where it fits 
into slots and is fastened. The dyeing 
machine is filled with water, and the dye 
is added. The temperature is then raised 
to about 180°F in 30-45 minutes, after 
which the dyeing is run for 20-30 min- 
utes and sampled for shade. When the 
required shade is reached, the batch is 
cooled by adding cold water while cir- 
culation is maintained. When cool the 
bath is dropped, and the necessary finish- 
ing ingredients are added. The batch is 
then removed, vacuum and 
placed in front of the dryer for drying 
and setting. Most Burlington machines 
can operate only up to the boil, but 
there are high-pressure for 
dyeing at elevated temperatures, which 
are suitable for dyeing the newer syn- 
thetics where the designer finds them to 
be an advantage. The greatest advantage 
of the Burlington machine is that it gives 
an important saving in time and thus in 
labor cost. A further important advan- 
tage is that it leaves fabrics with a better 
appearance, and, in the case of acetate, 
improved stability, although this 
easily be nullified by stretching in drying. 
The finishing field has thus equipped 
itself for future expansion of the tricot 
business. 


extracted, 


machines 


can 


NEW USES OF TRICOT————Newer 
uses of tricot might include acetate, vis- 
cose, and nylon sport shirts of both the 
jersey and stabilized-stitch type, wide- 
width draperies, automobile upholstery, 
and the fitted sheet, the last of which is 
the very latest thing in textiles. Sport 
shirts made from tricot utilizing the many 
new fibers have proved their satisfaction 
from the point of view of comfort, ease 
of laundering, and wear life. Further, 
they appearance value which 
should enable them to be sold alongside the 
more popular woven fabrics. 


have an 
Sport shirts 
made of all-viscose tricot or of tricot from 
combinations of viscose with other fibers 
where the viscose content is 50°% or more 
must be chemically stabilized, as must 
woven viscose shirtings. And when they 
they 


2.0% or less if washed at the boil. 


are stabilized, show shrinkages of 
More 
work must be done in this direction. 
Acetate-tricot drapes have the advan- 
tage that they need not be pieced, they 
drape well and are long wearing. With 
the advent of the spun-dyed fiber it is felt 
that 


which will give attractive patterns and 


many combinations can be made 
be completely fast to sunlight, as well as 
being satisfactory in every other respect. 
The field of automobile upholstery makes 
the greatest use of spun-dyed acetate. The 
particular advantage of tricot over woven 
goods is its excellent conformation when 
latex backing is applied. Field tests have 
shown that its wear life is adequate. This 
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end use could in itself present a large 
field to the tricot industry. 


FITTED TRICOT SHEETS————The 
fitted sheet is of course quite new in the 
sheeting field and is basically made from 
cotton, as are practically all sheets. We 
are prone to think that, because of a very 
satisfactory end use by a fiber, that the 
public will not think of changing or at 
least will be loath to change. A little 
reflection will show us that years ago 
these same articles were made of linen 
and indeed are still popularly described 
as “linens.” Today there are almost three 
hundred million pounds of cotton used 
in the sheeting field, and linen has about 
disappeared for this use. The woven 
fitted sheet has been accepted by the pub- 
lic because it is easier for the housewife 
to make the beds, as all is required is 
smoothing out, and it is said to be more 
comfortable for sleeping. It has been 
shown by past experience that, where 
specifications previously laid down have 
been met by a newer fiber, the public, 
because of the newness and added attrac 
tion of the new fiber, will purchase. It 
might be as well then to discuss what the 
requirements are for a sheet in general 
and for fitted sheets in particular. 

A sheet to be satisfactory must be 
number of 
100, preferably, 150 


1) Long wearing; the standard 


washes must be at least 


The standard sheeting wash is at 160°F with 
chlorine bleach 

2) Fairly stable to shrinkage, 5.0% is a« 
ceptable for nonfitted sheets. 

3) Comfortable, that is, it should be smooth 
to the touch 

4) Easily ironed, and, preferably, it should 
not require ironing at all. 

§) Color-fast, if dyed 


6) Competitive in price 

With respect to competitive prices, it is 
too difficult to 
higher than average prices where it has 


not sell a new item at 


certain luxury features or is packaged 
with sufficient glamour, but in order to 
sell to the large market with continuing 


success, the price must be competitive. 
The 


above, specifically 


fited sheet, in addition to the 


must keep its dimen 
least 


sions throughout at 100) washings 


and must always fit neatly. 
Let us see how a tricot-knitted sheet 


fulfill 
have 


will these requirements. Various 


tests been made of nylon and of 
nylon-acetate fitted sheets, and they have 
met all of the specifications. They have 
been found to launder satisfactorily up 
to 100 times. 

They fit very well after the necessary 
washings and are comfortable. There are 
some who dislike the touch of nylon sheets 
or who find them too warm. Sheets of 
nylon and acetate in approximately 50/50 
ratio are as long wearing and give the 


same satisfactory laundering properties. 
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Freedom from creases is equally satisfac- 
tory for both of these types of fitted 
sheet. One advantage that the tricot 
fitted sheet has over the woven fitted sheet 
is that it is both lighter and more airy 
and as such should be easier to handle 
and be more comfortable. The moisture 
absorbency of nylon is not so good as that 
of cotton, but the absorbency of acetate 
and nylon should be sufficient. Perhaps 
one of the important shortcomings of the 
tricot sheet containing nylon is that it 
will turn yellow in a chlorine bleaching 
solution and will lose strength in con- 
tinued washing. In this respect the acetate 
is unaffected. This disadvantage is being 
bypassed by suggesting that washing 
should be accomplished without chlorine 
or by offering sheets in color, From ex- 
perience and practice, the users of aylon 
fabrics normally do not employ chlorine 
in washing, and perhaps it is not alto- 
gether necessary. Time will tell whether 
or not this is an important factor. 
Viscose should not be overlooked as a 
factor in a consideration of fitted sheets. 
It has adequate tensile strength, absorbs 
moisture satisfactorily, and is comfortable. 
Ironing will not be necessary, it is more 
opaque, and it can be bleached without 
harmful effects when necessary. Viscose 
rayon, however, must be chemically sta- 
bilized before it can be made 
dimensionally stable fabric. Combinations 
of viscose and nylon are used satisfac- 
the nylon is set. At the 
few finishing plants are 


into a 


where 
very 
equipped to stabilize viscose tricot chemi- 


torily 
moment 


cally as they would require wide-width 
padders and curing well as 


Furthermore, so litthe work has 


ranges as 
washers. 
heen done along this line that specifica- 
tions for correct processing are not known 


EXPERIMENTAL 


I he 
new that very little is known of the most 


field of fitted sheets in tricot is so 


suitable fiber construction for this fabric, 


the proper finishing procedure, or the 


proper cutting and sewing conditions 
The denier sizes most commonly used are 
55-denier acetate and 15-, 20-, 40-, or 40- 
By and large, tricot fitted 
sheets are made with plain 2-bar jersey 
stitch of either all-nylon or 50/50 acetate- 
nylon fiber content having a yield of ap- 
proximately 5.5. The for this is 
that can be easily stabilized to 
exact dimensions, and it is not generally 
that stand the heat 
necessary for setting nylon. In order to 
gain information, the American 
Viscose Corporation instituted tests to 
determine the effect on acetate both alone 
and in mixtures with nylon when sub- 
jected to nylon-setting temperatures, and 
also to determine the suitability of these 


fabrics for sheetings. In addition, work 


denier nylon. 


reason 


nylon 


known acetate can 


more 
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has been done and is still being done on 
various deniers and yarns. The initial 
test was made on the suitability of ace- 
tate for use in acetate-nylon combinations 
in order to determine whether acetate 
could stand the temperatures necessary 
for setting nylon. This test was as follows: 

Five pieces of fabric of approximately 
50 yards each were knitted 168 inches 
and were purchased from production as 
follows: 

1) 100% 15-denier nylon 
2) 100% 40-denier nylon 
3) 100% $5-denier acetate 
4) 51% 40-denier nylon 
49% $$-denier acetate 
5) 85% 40-denier acetate 
15% 15-denier nylon 

These fabrics were all prepared and 
processed for white. 

Trial #1 consisted of drying and curing 
in one operation on all five fabrics to a 
width of 92 inches and at a curing tem- 
perature of 415°F on the fabric. 

Trial #2 consisted of drying and curing 
in one operation all five fabrics to a 
width of 92 inches with a curing tempera- 
ture of 370°F on the fabric. 

Trial #3 was conducted on 100% ace- 
tate at a curing temperature of 400°F to 
a width of 110 inches. 


Initial and visual inspection of these 
fabrics indicated that there was no de- 
gtadation of the acetate at the setting 
temperatures employed and that all the 
fabrics would be suitable for commercial 
production. The 100%-acetate fabric cured 
at 110 inches at 400°F appeared somewhat 
firmer than those finished at a narrower 
width; however, on washing and redrying 
the softness was restored. 


These fabrics were then subjected to 
tests for 
1) whiteness 


2) shrinkage 
5) strength 
4) degradation 
: hand 
wrinkling during washing 


The Pi were as follows: 


1) WHITENESS It was noted 
that both the 100% 15.0-denier and the 
100% 40.0-denier nylon fabrics were yel- 
lower when heat set at 410°F than when 
heat set at 370°F. 


There was no difference in whiteness 
of the 100% -acetate fabric when heat set 
at these same temperatures. 

The 85/15 acetate-nylon and the 51/49 
nylon-acetate fabrics were both slightly 
yellower at the higher setting tempera- 
ture than at the lower setting temperature. 

It would appear from the above that 
the danger of a fabric becoming yellow 
(and hence not commercial) during heat 
setting is a nylon problem rather than an 
acetate problem. 


2) SHRINKAGE Slightly greater 
shrinkage during laundering occurred in 
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the fabrics which had been heat set at 
360°F than in those set at 410°F. 

The nylon samples exhibited the least 
dimensional change; however, in this ex- 
periment, the shrinkage of all the fabrics 
is within the range of commercial ac- 
ceptance. 


Of particular interest was the excellent 
stability of the 85/15 acetate-nylon fab- 
rics. It is believed that the construction 
of the fabric, eg, having the nylon on the 
back bar, positioned the small amount of 
nylon present in this fabric in such a 
structural fashion that the nylon con- 
tributed maximum stability. 


3) STRENGTH Within any fab- 
ric, there was no significant difference 
in the strength (either Ball-Burst or 
Mullen) whether the fabric had been set 
at 360 or 410°F. 


As expected, the strength of the samples 
increased as the percentage of nylon pres- 
ent increased. The Ball-Burst method 
indicated that the strength of the 100% 
acetate is satisfactory. The Mullen Test 
also indicated that the strength of the 
acetate was not significantly affected by 
the heat-setting procedures. 


Of interest, a significant increase in fab- 
ric strength was noted in the 51/49 nylon- 
acetate from greige to finished by both 
the Ball and Mullen tests. 


4) DEGRADATION STUDIES——— 
Data from the degradation studies show 
that neither acetate nor nylon suffers any 
significant molecular-weight degradation. 
The average basic DP of the treated and 
untreated acetate samples are essentially 
the same within experimental error. There 
is an indication that the 15-denier nylon 
sample increased slightly in molecular 
weight as a result of the heat treatment. 
Since increases in the specific viscosity 
of nylon when subjected to high heat is 
quite a common occurrence, no signifi- 


cance should be attached to this fact. 


The heat-stabiliry test showed essen- 
tially no change in the treated and un- 
treated nylon samples. A slight decrease 
in the heat stability of the treated acetate 
samples was noted. However, it should 
be pointed out that the first discoloration 
point of the treated acetate samples was 
about the same as that of the nylon 
samples. Hence, from a practical view- 
point, we feel that no great damage has 
been done to the acetate samples by the 
radiant-heat operation. 


5) HAND, STIFFNESS AND CRISP- 
NESS————The 100%-acetate fabric had 
little or no change in hand when heat 
set at 360°F; however, there was a notice- 
able stiffening at 415°F. Again, the 100°%- 
acetate fabric became noticeably stiffer 
at the higher setting temperature when 
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set at 110 inches than when set at 92 
inches. 

In the opinion of some observers, the 
15.0-denier 100%-nylon and the 40.0- 
denier 100%-nylon fabrics were very 
slightly crisper when set at the higher 
temperature. 

The 51/49 nylon-acetate was slightly 
stiffer, while the 85/15 acetate-nylon was 
noticeably stiffer when set at the higher 
temperature. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
none of the fabrics changed appreciably 
in hand at the low setting of 360°F and 
that the hand of the nylon fabrics was not 
appreciably affected by the high setting 
temperature of 410°F. In contrast, the 
acetate was affected at the higher setting 
temperature, so that the more acetate in 
the fabric, the stiffer it became. 

It is important to note that the stiffen- 
ing of the acetate which occurred during 
the high-temperature heat setting was not 
permanent. Samples of the quite stiff 
acetate became soft and pliable after a 
wash in mild soap and lukewarm water 
followed by relaxed drying. 


6) WRINKLING DURING WASH- 
ING————The fabrics can be rated in the 
following manner as far as resistance to 
wrinkling during washing is concerned: 


100%, 15.0-denier nylon —————excellent 
100%, 40.0-denier nylon excellent 
51/49 nylon-acetate good 
85/15 acetate-nylon —fair 
100% acetate — poor 

The importance of the relationship 
between heat setting and wrinkle resist- 
ance cannot be underestimated. For ex- 
ample, scoured but not heat-set samples 
of the above five fabrics when washed 
gently in lukewarm water became mussed 
and wrinkled badly and would definitely 
require ironing. 

Heat-setting the 15.0-denier and 40.0- 
denier nylons at either 360 or 410°F 
increased their resistance to wrinkling 
markedly, so that ironing would not be 
required. 

Neither high nor low heat setting had 
any effect on the wrinkling during wash- 
ing of the 100%-acetate fabric. All 
samples wrinkled badly and definitely 
required ironing. 

The high- and low-heat-set 85/15 ace- 
tate-nylon samples were improved over 
the scoured sample; however, their resist- 
ance to wrinkling during washing can 
only be rated fair and ironing would 
definitely be required. 

Both high and low heat setting greatly 
increased the wrinkle resistance during 
washing of the 51/49 nylon-acetate fab- 
ric over the scoured sample. The wrinkle 
resistance of these samples was rated as 
good; not so good as the 100°%-nylon but 
much better than the 100%-acetate. While 
the wrinkle resistance during washing 
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was good, we believe that some ironing 
would be required on these particular 
samples of the 51/49 nylon-acetate fab- 
ric. 

In summary, the resistance to wrinkling 
during washing of acetate tricot fabric 
is not improved by heat setting; however, 
nylon’s wrinkle resistance is improved 
greatly by this operation. This limited 
trial indicates that at least 50% nylon is 
required to obtain “no ironing” possibil- 
ities. Further, when heat setting was an 
aid to the fabrics containing nylon, no 
differences in wrinkle resistance could be 
found between samples set at 360 and 
410°F. 

This in brief means that sheets from 
all-nylon would be satisfactory including 
no ironing, and, although acetate wrinkles 
on washing, a 50/50 fitted sheet would 
not require ironing. On this basis, four- 
teen sheets were made as follows: 

6 sheets, 50/50 nylon-acetate tricot 
4 sheets, 15/85 nylon-acetate tricot 
1 sheet, 100%-nylon tricot 


2 sheets, 100% cotton, woven 
These were to be tested by giving them 


one hundred automatic-home-laundering 
and drying cycles. The following in- 
formation was expected from these tests: 
1) Are the 
2) Do they 
3) Do they 
4) How do 
5) Do they 


look in the case of color? 


sheets dimensionally stable? 
require ironing? 

maintain their fit? 

the seams hold up? 


maintain their whiteness or clean 


6) Do they show signs of laundering, wear 
and tear? 

The washing was conducted at 140°F 

and rinsing, at 100°F. The tricot sheets 
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TABLE I 


SHRINKAGE TESTS 


Fiber 


Content Width 


% 
50 acetate } 
$0 nylon 
85 acetate 
15 nylon } $4 


100 nylon 
100 cotton 


11.7 


5.6 
2.4 


were dried for 20 minutes and the woven 
cotton sheets were dried for 30 minutes 
at a temperature between 110-120°F. 

Shrinkage figures as given in Table I 
indicate that better stability must be 
obtained, as the tricot sheets shrunk 
too much for good fit after washing. 
Further, almost all of the shrinkage was 
obtained after the first wash. None of 
the sheets required ironing, but the cot- 
ton was not as smooth as the tricot sheets. 

None of the tricot sheets were opaque, 
but the 85/15 acetate-nylon sheets were 
better than the 50/50 acetate-nylon sheets, 
and both were better than the 100%- 
nylon sheet. 

The 85/15 acetate-nylon developed a 
slight nap after one hundred washings 
due to broken filaments. The other tricot 
sheets did not show broken filaments. 

The 100%-nylon sheet was the only 
one which showed a break in seam stitch- 
ing. To summarize this work, the tricot 
sheets are satisfactory to normal wear life, 
but the shrinkage must be improved. In 
appearance (opaqueness) and body com- 


fort, combinations of acetate and nylon 
are better than all-nylon sheets. 

Since the shrinkages in width were 
always greater, it was felt that perhaps 
advantage could be taken of this, as the 
tricot fabric has its greatest elasticity 
widthwise. Should shrinkage occur, it 
could be pulled out to fit, and, further, 
some stretch or tautness might be desir- 
able. In this respect it was decided to cut 
some sheets widthwise and so utilize the 
widthwise elasticity for the length. Some 
sheets were therefore cut widthwise and 
an equal number lengthwise on various 
constructions. Washing and wear tests 
were made and up to the present have 
proved conclusively that, where there is 
excessive lengthwise shrinkage, the sheet 
cut widthwise is a much better fitting 
sheet than one cut lengthwise. Continu- 
ing tests are being conducted on 

1) widthwise cutting versus lengthwise 

cutting 

2) various cutting methods and sizes 

for best fit 

4) utilization of various deniers 

4) combination of viscose with nylon 

5) presetting in the greige followed by 

finishing 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the tricot industry has at 
its fingertips the possibility of a much 
greater share of the textile industry than 
it has enjoyed and, what is more impor- 
tant, a much greater diversification of its 
industry. What is needed is imagination, 
rigid standards for each field of effort, and 
the resolution to put them into practice. 
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COMMENTS ON PACKAGE-DYEING MACHINES 


A P MARCH 


Smith-Drum & Co 
Philadelphia 


ATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
Everyone in this audience is 
familar with the natural course of de- 
velopment of materials for the construc- 
tion of dyeing machinery from wood to 
iron to copper to Monel to stainless steel 
to stainless steel 316 ELC (extra low 
carbon). For all these materials the finish 
of surfaces is most important. In our 
experience we have found that the 
smoother the surface, the less chance of 
corrosion on any type of stainless steel. 
Even common salt will attack stainless 
steel, and we continue to urge cleanliness 
and proper maintenance of these expen- 
sive pieces of equipment. Neglect will 
only lead to unsatisfactory performance 
of equipment and replacement. 

For the avoidance of corrosion at the 
welds of stainless-steel equipment, steel 
suppliers are now furnishing us stainless 
steel 304 ELC and 316 ELC. Such corro- 
sion can be a very serious source of 
trouble. Poor welds often lead to corro- 
sion, cracks, leakage, and eventual dis- 
integration of equipment. Replacement is 
then a consequent, final result. The con- 
stant, rapid change of temperature used 
in processing is a contributing factor to 
corrosion at the welds. It would be well 
to consider this in replacing existing 
equipment or installing new machines. 


CONTROLS Auxiliary equip- 
ment on a package dyeing machine usually 
means an automatic control panel, which 
can be as elaborate as the particular situa- 
tion requires. The simplest form of this 
is an automatic temperature and reversal 
control. A more elaborate arrangement 
could include automatic cooling and 
pressure control, along with flow process. 
Included in every control panel is a 
pressure gauge, which measures the re- 
sistance of the material being dyed to the 
flow of the dye liquor. Excessively high 
or low pressure readings indicate either 
low flow or channeling, which will lead 


* Presented before a Symposium on Dyeing 
and Finishing, Group Il, Yarns, held at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute in Philadelphia, 
Pa on Saturday morning, Oct 30, 1954, with 
Frederick V Traut presiding. 
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A machinery manufacturer makes some 
comments on the manufacture and use of 
package-dyeing machines. Kier corrosion 
is aggravated by high temperatures, various 
electrolytes, and rapid changes in tem- 
perature. He especially gives advice on 
the corrosion problem and emphasizes the 
importance of the use of the latest stain- 
less steel. The use of carriers increases 
the versatility of package machines, and 
the use of control panels reduces costs 
and promotes uniformity of processing. 


to uneveness; and extra high pressure 
will also indicate packages wound too 
tightly. Uniformity of dyeing depends 
to the greatest extent on the uniformity 
of winding from package to package, as 
well as from lot to lot. The best package 
dyer cannot possibly produce satisfactory 
results without uniformity of physical 
properties in his packages. 

PUMPS————The most controversial 
aspect of package dyeing has always been 
the rate of flow per package. We have 
found that, with proper formulation and 
chemical control, machines with what is 
now considered inadequate flow can pro- 
duce the highest quality results. I refer 
particularly to vat colors and naphthols 
on cotton yarn dyed on %” tubes or 
Barber-Colman cheeses. We recognize 
that the difficulty of this type of dyeing 
is minimized by the use of pumps prop- 
erly powered for higher flow. However, 
most old equipment can be adapted to the 
higher flows now prevalent in new equip- 
ment. Investment in higher pumping 
capacities does not necessarily relieve the 
dyer from chemical adjustments. 


CARRIERS————One of the best fea- 
tures of the package-dyeing machine is 
its versatility. Carriers may be supplied 
to accommodate all types of packages, 
tops, tapes, warps, raw stock, rayon cakes, 
mock cakes of various materials, and 
almost any type of textile material. We 
have also found that piece goods of 
certain constructions may be processed 
in package dyeing equipment. 

Of great interest to the industry is the 
acetylation and cyanoethylation of cot- 
ton, which are being carried out in modi- 
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fied package machines. Since the equip- 
ment is adaptable to a closed, closely 
controlled process, the potential appears 
unlimited. As a consequence, package- 
dyeing equipment is not the highly spe- 
cialized equipment most people think it is. 


HEATING, COOLING The heat- 
ing of dyehouse vessels has long been of 
great importance and has been a main- 
tenance problem in even the most par- 
ticular of dychouses. The next develop- 
ment was the use of jackets on either 
piping or dye kiers. This system proved 
inadequate when compared with the use 
of heat exchangers for rapid heating and 
cooling. This point should be of tre- 
mendous interest to any processor of tex- 
tile materials. This system, with its feature 
of cooling as well as heating, is the 
newest tool of the textile chemist and 
dyers. It is of the utmost importance to 
the Industry to have this valuable means 
of processing at its disposal. 

According to the newest literature, 
technics have been developed which re- 
quire this type of control. We refer 
specifically to a paper by Fox (1), which 
specified that vat colors on cotton should 
be applied at initial temperatures of 
280°F and cooled to the optimum, money- 
value temperature to eliminate crossovers 
and to complete exhaustion of color from 
the bath. 

Arrangements are now being made to 
make the Steverlynck system for high- 
temperature pumping control available 
in this country. This will be especially 
valuable for the maintenance of pump 
flow in circulating machines during the 
cooling of circulating liquor. 

We have been able, through the use 
of heat exchangers, to provide facilities 
for this type of operation, which we be- 
lieve to be the greatest advance in dyeing 
technics in many years. This system 
enables the chemist and dyer to control 
his processes far beyond the limitations 
that existed until a short time ago in that 
the cooling procedure was achieved only 
by radiation. It is true that some machines 
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SOME MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR DYEING AND FINISHING’ 


INTRODUCTION 


WON'T try to run through the gamut 

of all the dyeing and finishing ma- 
chines that might be discussed within the 
confines of this title. The variety of ma- 
chines and combinations of machines that 
could be discussed are almost infinite. I 
will confine my remarks to a few of the 
newer developments with which we are 
most familiar, and discuss them in some 
detail. 

While we will be discussing individual 
machines, we must not lose sight of to- 
day’s trend to continuous processing. This 
trend became firmly established in the 
thirties and has continued ever since. It 
is tepresented by continuous vat dyeing 
in the cotton and rayon field ( pad-steam, 
Williams unit, etc), by continuous bleach- 
ing in the cotton field, and continuous 
cloth washing in the woolen and worsted 
field. It is appropriate to begin our dis- 
cussion of new developments in the field 
of continuous processing. 


NEW MACHINERY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


CONTINUOUS CLOTH WASHERS 
Continuous cloth washing has al- 
ways been considered desirable in the 
woolen and worsted fields. Machines for 
this purpose have been on the market 
for some time. They consist of a series 
of regular cloth washers running in tan- 
dem and fitted with a suitable range drive 
to control the speed of individual units. 
The newest design of continuous cloth 
washers, introduced by James Hunter, ac- 
complishes the same result at considerable 
savings in installation cost. This is accom- 
plished by using a 3-roll squeezer placed 
over two vessels which are self-supporting 
and placed in a pit by the customer. By 
threading through the lower nip for the 
first vessel and the upper nip for the sec- 
one set of squeeze rolls is 


ond vessel, 


* Presented before the Symposium on Dyeing 
and Finishing, Group II], Woven Fabrics, held 
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HARRY CREEGAN 


James Hunter Machinery Co 
North Adams, Mass 


A representative of the dyeing-ma- 
chinery manufacturing industry tells about 
some of the new developments that his 
firm is bringing to dyeing and finishing 
with special emphasis on equipment for 
improving both quality and efficiency. 
Continuous cloth washers for worsteds 
and woolens are described that have the 
advantages of greater simplicity and lower 
installation cost. The Vapojet System of 
drying makes use of superheated steam 
at high velocity applied from close nozzles 
to attain drying in piece goods with 
greater efficiency and better preservation 
of fiber quality, and without migration of 
resin monomers or dyes. Eicken-System 
Hygrometers and Psychrometers permit 
automatic control and recording of the 
moisture content of fabrics. The report 
concludes with an account of the experi- 
ments by which the Du Pont Barotor high- 
pressure dyeing machine for piece goods 
has been made practical and efficient. 


eliminated. Four of these two-vessel units 
will therefore do the work of the normal 
eight-vessel continuous cloth washer. 
Further savings are effected by means of 
a simplified drive. The transfer strand 
between each unit is allowed to form a 
loop of 25 yards, and, since all rolls run 
at the same peripheral speed, no dance 
roll or variable-speed drive is necessary. 
Ordinary AC motors can be used at less 
cost than DC 
The vessels are set flush with the floor. 
The framework is therefore only that re- 


motors and controls. 


quired for the squeeze rolls, which are 
supported by the floor. No supports are 
necessary for the vessels, since they do not 
support reels or squeeze rolls. 

The cost of this system of continuous 
cloth washing is almost one-half that of 
the conventional type. All of the advan- 
tages of cloth washing are 
realized at a lower initial investment, with 
additional advantages. Since the 
vessels can be set closely together, counter- 
flow can be obtained without costly pump- 
ing systems. Also, the system uses approxi- 
mately one-half the floor space of con- 


continuous 


some 


ventional systems. 
VAPOJET DRYING —In the dry- 


ing field, the Vapojet System of drying is 
of interest (1). This system utilizes super- 
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heated steam at high velocity to provide 
highly efficient drying. Although super- 
heated steam is new as a drying 
medium, the Vapojet System successfully 
combines the use of superheated steam 
with high-velocity impingement on the 
cloth from nozzles located only 4" from 
the cloth surface. 


not 


The Vapojet Dryer is at its best when 
there is a special drying job to be done, 
where migration must be eliminated, or 
where there is a scarcity of floor space to 
install a dryer. Not every drying problem 
can be solved with a Vapojet Dryer, but 
it should always be considered where new 
dryers are contemplated or a special prob- 
lem presents itself. 


EICKEN-SYSTEM INSTRUMENTS 
A new and important development 
in the instrument field is the Eicken- 
System Psychrometers and Hygrometers 
(1) now being manufactured by Hunter 
Controls, Incorporatetd, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the James Hunter Machinery 
Company. These instruments, shown for 
the first time in this country at Atlantic 
City in April of 1954, allow the measure- 
ment of moisture in either an atmosphere 
or in webs under conditions never before 
possible. 

We recently installed one of the Eicken- 
system Hygrometers on a raw-wool-stock 
dryer in North Adams. By controlling 
the humidity at 450%, we were able to dry 
at 190°F, whereas 240°F was the normal 
for this particular 


temperature drying 


grade of wool 

BAROTOR- —Of vital interest to 
today's dyer is the Barotor (1-5), intro- 
duced to the trade and developed by 
DuPont. Designed primarily to provide a 
means of dyeing fabrics at temperatures 
above the boil, the inventor of the Barotor 
also tried to meet a variety of require- 
ments, such as the tensionless, full-width 
processing of fabrics, low dye-liquor 
ratios, and even exposure of each yard of 
fabric to the dye liquor. How well the 
Barotor meets these specifications is only 
now becoming apparent 
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Fabrics are dyed in layers, the number 
of layers being determined by the weight 
and consruction of the fabric. If the 
familiar parallel loading system is used, 
piece lengths must be carefully controlled. 
If the newer series system of loading is 
used, piece lengths may be as received, 
and only the total yardage of fabric in 
each load is controlled. 

In order to study the mechanical as- 
pects of the operation of the Barotor, the 
James Hunter Machine Company built an 
open tank. A rotor was mounted over and 
in this tank in the same relationship as 
existed in the Barotor. This work and 
study, together with the observation of 
mill installations and the recommenda- 
tions of mill people, have led to a number 
of significant improvements in the design 
and construction of the Barotor. 

The original concept of the Barotor 
made provision for progression of the fab- 
ric to avoid bar marks. Practical mill 
trials had shown that the degree of this 
progression was important to the evenness 
of dyeing between layers of fabric. For 
this reason, the outer bars on the rotor 
were provided with Teflon bearings to 
make them free turning. Subsequent trials 
further confirmed the desirability of maxi- 
mum progression, and Teflon bearings 
were added to the inner bars. 

Trials in the open tank showed that, 
while the fabric progressed in the direc- 
tion of rotor travel, just after each loop 
left the surface of the liquor, a marked 
regression occurred after the fabric rotated 
to a point above the liquor surface. This 
observation led to the addition of a ratch- 
eting device on each outer bar (patents 
applied for). An increase of over 300% 
in progression was obtained. Subsequent 
mill trials definitely proved that this in- 
crease in progression not only eliminated 
shading between layers, but allowed addi- 
tional layers to be dyed without difficulty. 

Turning our attention to the problem 


Package-Dyeing 
Machines———— 


(Concluded from page P494) 
were built with jacketed kiers, which gave 
control to a degree, but basic engineering 

the jacketed 
or practical 

mechanically than a heat exchanger. 
The heat exchanger is an apparatus 
through which a portion of the dye liquor 
flows, actuated by the pump on the main 
circuit of the dyeing machine, which per- 
mits a portion of the dye liquor to be 
thermostatically controlled without the 
introduction of condensate to the dye 
bath. Rapid rise and fall of temperature 
ate possible but are controllable, so that 
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of loading we realized early in the prac- 
tical development of the Barotor that 
automatic loading would be desirable. 
Today this is an accomplished fact. James 
Hunter has installed an automatic loading 
device in the South, which is now operat- 
ing successfully. 

Aside from the slight saving in man- 
power, the autoloader is important because 
of the control of loading conditions which 
it offers. In loading the Barotor, it is 
necessary to overfeed each loop slightly 
to allow for shrinkage during the process. 
The autoloader does this precisely, elim- 
inating the guesswork necessary in loading 
by hand. A more even distribution of fab- 
ric results, which further encourages level- 
ness of dyeing. 

Probably the final major step in the 
development of the Barotor design has 
now been taken. James Hunter is now 
offering a remote loading system, whereby 
a rotor can be loaded with fabric in a 
special loading area while another loaded 
rotor is being dyed in the autoclave. Fur- 
thermore, for mills who may wish to start 
out with only one autoclave and rotor, 
our present conventional design can be 
readily converted to the remote loading 
system. It has been estimated that this 
remote loading system will reduce the 
total dyeing cycle, including loading and 
unloading, by almost one-half. Production 
can therefore be doubled over present 
systems by the addition of a loading 
station and additional rotors. Since the 
autoclave is by far the most costly part of 
the Barotor, this system offers a double 
economic advantage. 

A final word about the Barotor. We 
at James Hunter are now confident that 
the Barotor will have many applications 
as a dyeing machine, other than the ob- 
vious one of dyeing synthetics at high 
temperature. Unless you have seen it, 
you cannot imagine the terrific interchange 
of dye liquor that occurs, nor the degree 


a wide variation in rate of rise or rate 
of depression is available. 

The use of this type of heating elimi- 
nates the possibility of the full pressure 
of the boiler being delivered into the dye 
kier through open steam lines and elimi- 
nates dilution of the bath through con- 
densation of steam in the dye liquor. 
This new method of temperature control 
will be of extreme value to the chemist 
and dyer in the new processes that are 
currently being advocated. While present 
technics do not call for temperatures as 
high as 325°F, machines are available to 
operate at this temperature. 


CONCLUSION 


Our industry is prepared to co-operate 
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to which the dye liquor passes through 
the fabric. The fact that the fabric is in 
open width is an obvious asset to the 
appearance of the finished fabric. DuPont 
has now announced a process for the 
dyeing of Dacron and wool blends with- 
out damage to the wool. Acetate shark- 
skins have been dyed on the Barotor with 
complete penetration and levelness in four 
hours. Anyone who has tried to do this 
on the jig will realize the advantage. I 
am sure you will hear a great deal more 
about the Barotor. 


CONCLUSION 


Dyeing and finishing machinery has 
undergone many changes in the last fifty 
years. Many new processes and machines 
have been added to the list required for 
successful processing. It is probable, how- 
ever, that we will see more mechanical 
improvements and advancements in the 
next ten years than have occurred in the 
last fifty. Machinery companies are de- 
voting more and more time and money to 
development programs. To be successful, 
however, these programs must be carried 
out with the full co-operation of the mills. 
We have an awful lot to learn in the ma- 
chinery field, and look to industry and 
associations, such as AATCC, to help us 
acquire this knowledge. 
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fully with the dyestuff chemist and the 
dyeing industry as a whole to furnish 
equipment for any special needs that may 
develop, which may include such special 
processes as the acetylation or cyano- 
ethylation of cotton fibers. 

The processing of synthetics is still in 
its early stages. Regarding thermal stabili- 
zation, we feel that, with the co-operation 
of the winding equipment manufacturers, 
fiber manufacturers, and most of all the 
processors, many existing problems will 


be solved. 
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GENERAL ASPECTS 


F the three basic forms in which tex- 

tiles are ordinarily dyed stock, 
yarn, and piece goods——perhaps less has 
been said about stock dyeing than the 
other two. While the dyeing of piece 
goods delays the matter of shade selec- 
tion and dyed inventory to the last pos- 
sible moment, this type of dyeing is not 
without its problems. If a piece is dyed 
unlevely, there is no alternative to either 
obtaining leveling by some devious means 
or of redyeing, possibly after stripping, for 
the finished piece of goods has much more 
value than the same amount of fiber at an 
earlier stage of manufacture. Something 
of the same problem exists in yarn dyeing, 
for if a dyelot should contain yarn from 
different otherwise different 
sources, the dyer has a real problem on his 
hands. Additives such as oil, surface-active 
agents, antistatic agents, etc, often add to 
these problems. 


origins or 


How can the correct average shade be 
determined when a number of individual 
dyeings comprise a lot? 

Stock dyeing works out best when size- 
able production is involved. Under such 
conditions it is the general practice to ap- 
proximate the correct shade in the first 
load by use of a laboratory-developed 
formula. The dyer is then in a position 
to make such adjustments as may be nec- 
essary to throw the shade to an extent that 
the average between the first two lots 
will approach the shade of the matching 
sample. If a lot of, say, 30,000 Ib is to 
be dyed in 1,000-Ib lots, the dyer has 
thirty opportunities to make shade correc- 
tion. Because thirty lots present a problem 
in accurate sampling to obtain the correct 
average shade, this feature must be given 
careful consideration. Various sampling 
procedures are used and perhaps the poor- 
est of these is to attempt to sample the 
dye load by hand. of lot-to-lot 
variations, serious mistakes in judgment 


Because 


can result from such procedures. In wider 
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STOCK DYEING* 


JACKSON BAUER 


Fred Whitaker Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Although piece dyeing has the advan- 
tages over yarn dyeing, and even to a 
greater extent over stock dyeing, of per- 
mitting delay in the selection of shades to 
the last moment and the maintenance of 
smaller inventories, it makes dyeing easier 
in many respects. Better penetration, 
greater uniformity over large production 
in spite of variations in stock, the elimina- 
tion of redyes, the attainment of heathery 
novelty effects, more exact matching of 
specitied shades, less fiber damage, lower 
dyeing costs, the use of unlevel-dyeing 
colors, the elimination of fiber shrinkage, 
and greater ease of dyeing under pressure 
are some of the many advantages of stock 
dyeing over the dyeing of textiles in later 
stages of manufacture. Stock dyeing offers 
problems also, however, including espe- 
cially sampling and blending. The author 
discusses not only these problems but 
particularly stock dyeing under pressure 


use is the “sandwich blend” where the 
first dye load is spread over a bin floor 
and successive loads are spread over the 
same area. In this way, when the complete 
blend is laid, a vertical cut from the blend 
may give a good representation of the 
average shade. 

An improved method of sampling de- 
veloped several years ago at the Fred 
Whitaker Company involves the use of the 
core-boring tool. This method of sam- 
pling has been used by Government and 
private agencies for a number of years in 
the determination of the clean wool fiber 
present in a lot of grease wool and is 
described by the ASTM (1). This method 
of sampling has also shown promise in 
representing a lot of fiber for such char- 
acteristics as fiber diameter, vegetable or 
other foreign matter, In 
coring for shade many of the same prob- 
lems exist as are Common to other methods 
of sampling. The lot of dyed stock is 
baled and cored in the direction of com- 
pression. These cores are then mixed and 
run together card. The 
sample card should be a modern one, large 
enough to handle rapidly the combined 
Metallic wire cards are best for 


mousture, etc. 


on a sample 


corings. 
this purpose as they are largely self-clean- 
ing and do not require the addition of oil 
to the stock, which may somewhat affect 
the shade of the carded fiber and interfere 
with color matching. The carded stock 
may be spun either by hand or on a small 
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spinning frame if a yaro sample has been 
supplied for matching or, in the case of 
pile fabrics, a small “pom” may be made 
to observe the shade effect from the direc- 
tion of the ends of the fibers. For some 
purposes it is better to match the shade in 
flat form, and for this purpose the carded 
stock may be made into a pad on a small 
Abbott fulling machine. 


Why stock-dye instead of at a later stage 
in manufacture? 


1) Perhaps uniformity the 
most compelling reasons for dyeing tex- 
tiles in stock form. This is not to say 
that stock<lyed loads are always even. 
On the contrary, level dyeing is just as 
much a problem in stock dyeing as in 
yarn or piece dyeing. The fact is that a 
certain amount of unlevelness in any given 
load can be tolerated as long as this does 
not affect adversely the shade of the final 
blended lot. Furthermore, the manufac- 
turer is in a position to know ahead of 
time if the shade of his yarn or fabric will 
If ie the 
necessary be the 
minimum part of the stock shown to re- 


is among 


does not, 


meet specifications. 


changes can made on 
quire such change. 

2) Heathers and 
yarns can be produced only by stock- or 
top-dyeing separate dye loads to such dif 
ferent shades as will produce the novelty 
effect when properly blended. 

4) Less fiber damage in shade correction 
can be expected in stock dyeing because 
of the principle of shade adjustment by 
throwing the shade of subsequent dyecings. 
The stock dyer almost never has to re- 
sort to prolonged boils, stripping and 
redyeing techniques, or the use of large 
of expensive leveling agents, 
except in the case of small lots, where 
there is no opportunity for shade adjust- 
ment on later dyeings. This is particularly 
true in the case of wool, where chemical 


novelty mixed-color 


quantities 


damage is a matter of prime importance 
to the quality of the fabric produced. For 
example, fabrics dyed in connection with 
the Wool Research Project of the Textile 
Research Institute (2) showed an increase 
in alkali solubility due to dyeing of the 
order of 15 to 27%. 
with similar classes of dyes in stock form 


Similar wools dyed 
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do not show an increase in alkali solubil- 
ity of more than 4 to 10%, largely because 
of shorter dyeing cycles. 

4) The cost of stock dyeing generally 
is much less. For example, the cost of 
dyeing Orlon 42 acrylic fiber black may 
be about 95¢ per Ib of yarn, whereas 
Orlon staple can be stock-dyed for about 
45¢ per tb. Pastel shades on this fiber may 
be stock-dyed for as little as 15¢ per Ib. 
Of course, the spinner has to contend with 
colored stock in his plant as well as the 
accumulation of colored waste, but he can 
often afford this in view of the difference 
in dyeing cost. 

5) It is sometimes possible to use un- 
level dyeing colors of superior fastness 
because of the subsequent blending op- 
erations. 

6) The stock form is the best form in 
which to effect fiber shrinkage. Certain 
synthetic fibers, such as Orlon 42 and 
Saran, can be expected to show shrinkage, 
sometimes unevenly, when the yarn or 
piece are dyed and dried. This can be 
avoided by “mock dyeing” the fiber in 
stock form. No dyestuffs are used but 
other chemicals may be employed along 
with the heat and moisture features. Also, 
antistatic or other finishes may be applied 
to the fiber in this way. Undyed fibers 
thus treated in stock form do not exhibit 
significant residual shrinkage when dyed 
later. Also spun-dyed fibers may require 
such treatment to effect fiber shrinkage. 
Such treatment often favorably improves 
the hand and promotes subsequent spin- 
ning efficiency. 

7) When a fiber-blended yarn is re- 
quired, the greatest uniformity of shade 
and optimum fastness with minimum dam- 
age can be obtained when the fibers are 
separately stock-dyed and blended in card- 
ing. This method also results in the only 
really good method of intimate fiber 
blending. 


What fibers lend themselves to stock 
dyeing? 

Apparently all fibers may be satisfactor- 
ily stock-dyed with the possible exception 
of fine wools intended for use on the 
worsted system. Because of the tendency 
of these wools to felt readily under con- 
ditions of dynamic pH, heat, moisture, 
pressure and agitation, it is difficult to 
avoid an increase in noilage in combing 
when the fiber has been stock-dyed. Top 
dyeing, which may be considered as a 
form of stock dyeing because the fibers 
are not yet in their final form of orienta- 
tion with respect to each other, is often 
resorted to where it is desired to obtain 
some of the advantages associated with 
stock dyeing. However, stock dyeing is 
widely used in the woolen system on fine 
wools. Large weights of carpet wools are 
dyed in stock form, and, because dye lots 
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are generally large, stock dyeing lends 
itself admirably to this industry. The new 
man-made fibers also lend themselves to 
stock dyeing, and certain fiber character- 
istics are obtained in this way that are not 
otherwise possible. Since most of the 
newer man-made fibers are hydrophobic, 
it is possible in many instances to hydro- 
extract the dyed staple without resorting 
to drying. Good centrifugal extraction 
may reduce the moisture content of the 
stock to about 10%, a condition suitable 
for picking and carding, and one in which 
the static problem is minimized. By avoid- 
ing the dryer, yellowing and sticking 
effects are avoided. A notable exception 
to this is Dynel, which often must be 
relustered by drying at elevated tempera- 
tures. 


What other processes are adaptable to 
stock-dyeing equipment? 

Actually, a large variety of machine 
types are available for stock dyeing, equip- 
ment varying from the open tub with a 
low stock-to-liquor ratio to the pressure 
machine with high stock-to-liquor ratio. 
Besides dyeing, the stock machines are 
often used for bleaching with hydrogen 
peroxide, chlorine or sodium chlorite, de- 
pending on the fiber, stripping, applica- 
tion of finishes, such as softeners, anti- 
static agents, moth-resistant chemicals, 
shrink resistance, and scouring, where the 
matter to be scoured out is other than 
heavy dirt. For most of these operations 
the machines must be constructed of stain- 
less steel for best results, alchough iron 
and wood are still used in many mills. 


Can stock dyeing be made continuous? 


Recent experiments have shown promise 
in the field of continuous stock dyeing. 
Among these have been suggested the 
Williams Unit and the Bond machine. 
Both of these machines require a large 
capital investment and therefore would 
not be expected to come into widespread 
use in the near future. However, the 
utilization of modified wool-scouring 
equipment has been successfully used for 
this purpose. Clapham has reported on 
this process for carpet wools (3). Light 
to medium shades may be dyed by this 
process using neutral dyeing metalized 
colors or other fast-to-light dyes such as 
the neutral dyeing acid colors. This 
method has the great advantage of very 
short dyeing time and as a result chemical 
damage is held to a minimum. We have 
conducted plant runs on such continuous 
dyeing where the process was integrated 
with the scouring and even the carbon- 
izing operations. Experiments have shown 
that this method results in less felting, 
matting and contraction of the fibers and 
as a result may show promise for use on 
fine wools. However, the method appears 
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to be limited to relatively light shades and 
to large quantities, since equipment must 
be available for maintaining uniform solu- 
tions of the dyes being used and the 
clean-up problem does not allow for fast 
change of shade. In addition the color 
value obtained is somewhat less than that 
obtained from most dyestuffs in conven- 
tional dyeing, but this expense is offset by 
the elimination of separate handling of 
the wool after scouring or processing, by 
no resultant fiber loss, redrying or rebal- 
ing, and the labor and steam requirements 
are low where sizeable production is in- 


volved. 


STOCK DYEING AT 
TEMPERATURES ABOVE 
THE BOIL 


The subject of high-temperature dyeing 
has been the center of much interest in 
the textile industry, largely since the Phila- 
delphia Section of the AATCC studied 
this (4). 


Research work on the practical aspects 
of high-temperature stock dyeing were 
begun at the Fred Whitaker Company in 
1950, and in 1952 the first 1,000-Ib stock 
dyeing machine was put into operation. 
The high temperatures in the dye ma- 
chines were exceeded only by the tempera- 
tures of the personnel wrestling with the 
operations. Today, high-temperature dye- 
ing has become a routine matter, although 
this is not to say that there are no more 
unsolved problems. 


Why 


boil? 


dye at temperatures above the 


Perhaps the greatest reason for high- 
temperature dyeing may be summed up 
in the words: “the 
fibers.” The acrylic and polyester fibers 
have been particularly hard to dye from 
the standpoint of dye penetration, depth 
of shade, reasonable cycle of dyeing time 
and optimum fastness. In addition, the 
cost of dyeing these fibers is very high 
compared with the older synthetics and 
the natural fibers. 
the incentive to do the job in a shorter 
time in order to increase productive ca- 
pacity. It should be realized that conven- 
tional pressure machines seldom are ca- 
pable of operating over 205°F, although 
this dyeing temperature is sometimes 
referred to as the “boil” because of boil- 
ing-over tendencies in the expansion tank 
when this temperature is exceeded. Often 
the difference in the dye exhaustion rate 
and the shift in equilibrium from the 
solution to the fiber are compelling factors 
in favor of high-temperature dyeing. 


newer man-made 


Then there is always 


What machine changes are necessary for 
high-temperature dyeing? 

Not all so-called “pressure machines” 
are suitable for high-temperature stock 
dyeing. Most states have requirements for 
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coded vessels and the insurance com- 
panies have rigid specifications on ma- 
chine construction. Stainless-steel analysis, 
certified welding, and plate thickness are 
important considerations. Flat covers or 
bottoms are not acceptable. Gaskets and 
packing must be special. Closed heating 
coils or other types of heat exchangers 
must provide for a rapid heat-transfer 
rate. Steam traps must be balanced against 
the amount of steam condensate produced. 
the form of 
temperature 
alarms 


Proper instrumentation in 
recording 
controls and 
Pressure relief valves 


pressure gauges, 
controls, time-cycle 
are very important. 
must be provided, 
with the allowable working pressure in 
the machine. The recirculating piping 
must be changed so that the expansion 
tank can be cut off from the dye system 
when the temperature approaches the 
boil. Special provision must be made for 
sampling or observing the dyebath to 
check dye exhaustion, and generally a 
method is provided for sampling the dyed 
stock without removing the load from the 
machine. In short, the machine must be 
designed for the purpose. Very few ma- 
chines buile before 1950 are suitable for 
conversion to high-temperature units. 


preset in accordance 


What are the advantages of high-tem 
perature dyeing from the standpoint of 
the dyer ? 

Just as most chemical reactions have 
their rates increased by increases in tem- 
perature, so dyeing rates increase with 
higher temperatures. This means lower 
costs because of higher production, Cross 
sections of most fibers show superior pen- 
etration, and ring dyeing is almost elim- 
inated. The rate of leveling is increased 
at high temperatures, and the fibers have 
a more uniform appearance. Dyestuff dis- 
persion is better at higher temperatures, 
and the tendency for dye aggregation is 
reduced. The fibers exhibit greater swell- 
ing at higher temperatures and thus allow 
This 
generally eliminates the need for special 
carriers, thus further reducing the cost 
Since the usual dye carriers, or swelling 
agents often adversely affect light fastness, 
they must be scoured out after they have 
accomplished their Obviously, 
there is no need for such removal where 
no carrier is used. Lastly, the dyer is often 
pleased to find that he gets greater value 
high temperatures 

the 


better access to the dye molecule. 


purpose 


from his dyestuff at 
than he 


way 


can obtain in conventional 


What are the advantages of high-tem- 
perature stock dyeing from the stand point 
of the yarn and fabric manufacturer? 


Again, lower cost must stand at the 
head of the list. But there are a number 


of other advantages. Light fastness is 
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improved in many cases, wet and dry 
crocking are better, and washfastness is 
superior. Fiber shrinkage is accomplished 
so that this fiber characteristic does not 
interfere in later operations. A most im- 
portant feature, often overlooked, is that, 
with many fibers, enhanced crimp is ob- 
tained. The fibers are “crimp-set” in the 
random way they are oriented in the dye- 
bath. Angular crimps in addition to the 
regularly supplied crimp are imparted 
and make for better loftiness in the yarns. 
Since there is little effect on the physical 
properties of the fiber, it is feasible to 
stock-dye fibers like Orlon and Dacron at 
a high temperature and then to produce 
top from the dyed staple for use on the 
worsted system. Blends of more than one 
fiber can be carded together in this way. 
In case the crock or wash fastness is not as 
good as is wanted, subsequent piece scour- 
ing, fulling or other operations serve to 
improve these characteristics 


What are the problems of high-tempera 
ture stock dyeing? 


Levelness is the great problem here be- 
cause of the tendency of many of the 
fibers to pack into a solid mass under wet 
pressure. This problem is especially true 
of the acrylic fibers. And where packing 
is present, there is also often channeling. 
A number of techniques including wet 
loading, reduced dye-liquor flow rate, and 
reduced pressure have been employed to 
overcome this problem. Disperse dyes in 
very light shades and basic dyes in darker 
shades do not present too great a problem 
in this respect. However, for men's wear 
fastness on Orlon acrylic fiber it is neces- 
the 
dycing, and here the problem of levelness 
can be really acute. Navy, 
black are shades most often requiring the 
Once the 


sary to use cuprous-ion method of 


brown and 


cuprous-ion method. fiber is 
high temperatures, no 
1 he 


form of 


unlevely dyed at 
leveling of any account is possible 
the 


dyed portions where 


unlevelness is generally in 
lightly 
packing was so great as to prevent the 
the stock 


undyed or 


the through 


Once the dye is fixed, no further migra 


flow of liquor 


tron occurs, 


A second problem encountered is the 
difhculty of sampling the dye lot accur 
Sample kiers 


ately as dyeing proceeds. 


externally mounted seldom give a shade 
that can be depended upon to represent 
the entire load. This is so because slight 
differences in loading the stock upset the 
between the 


Thus, it is 


flow-balance ratio sample 
and the main part of the lot. 
impossible to know how the dycing is 
turning out until the whole load can be 
examined. To the 
load before the end of operations would 
mean that the pressure and temperature 


must be dropped below 212°F, so that the 


attempt to examine 
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cover can be removed and the carrier 
raised for inspection. It thus behooves 
the dyer to attain success on his first trial. 


A third problem is that dye-machine 
operators of somewhat higher caliber are 
needed than for usual machine operation. 
This generally means higher pay rates. 

A fourth problem is that formulas must 
be developed under high-temperature con- 
ditions in the laboratory. This means that 
laboratory-scale high-temperature equip- 
ment must be available and that dycings 
made in it must be reasonably well repro- 
duced in the mill. For this purpose we 
have designed and built several units of 
such size as to handle about 44 pound of 


stock. 


What are other advantages of a closed 
system, 

While the machines have been 
primarily for high-temperature dyeing, it 
should be recognized that, when the re- 
circulating system is closed off from the 
expansion tank, the machines may be op- 
erated at any temperature, including those 
below the boil. Use of the closed system 
allows such advantages as the following: 


built 


a) Volatile and toxic materials, such as mono 


chlorobenzene, sodium chlorite, etc, may 


be used without loss and without danger 


to pe rsonnel 


allows the attainment of 


A closed 


4 true 


system 


slightly 


boiling temperature or 


above, such as 215° F, for Dynel or Saran 


I he 


pansion tank for dissolving dyes and 


closed system eliminates the side ex 


hem 


cals and introducing them to the system 


The resultant low liquor ratio gives better 


value from the dyes 


reduced be« 


ause of 


Steam comsumption i 


the elimination of liquor distilled as un 


condensed 


which is lost when at 


steam 


made to maintain a true 


Do carriers have a place in bigh-tem 


perature dyeing? 


In general, exhaustion is satisfactory 
without carriers at the best dyeing tem 


225°F for Orlon 42 


for Dacron 


peratures of about 
250° 1 
shades on 
disperse dyes that ways are being investi- 
There 


and However, dark 


Dacron are so expensive with 
gated to increase dye substantivity 
can be little doubt that high temperature 
better in this 
conventional temperatures 
This may be seen from an 
examination of the exhibit card. Recent 
studies (5) that methyl 
salicylate is superior as a carrier for dis- 
perse dyes on Dacron than other carriers 
commonly used, and particularly than 
monochlorobenzene, the most efficient ma- 
terial previously reported. However, our 
experiments, shown by the brown samples, 


that high-temperature dyeing 


carriers is much 


than 


without 
respect 
with carriers. 


have indicated 


indicate 
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without a carrier is far superior to open- 
system dyeing with methyl salicylate. 
Whiie some carriers tend to impede dye- 
ing at 250°F, a few sometimes show a 
slight improvement on dark shades. Where 
brightness is not required, the use of 
developed colors on Dacron gives excel- 
lent results at relatively low cost at high 
temperatures without carriers. However, 
our experiments indicate that, under the 
one set of dyeing conditions tested, high- 
temperature dyeing without a carrier 
gives a much deeper dyeing on the Dacron 
than the open system with 6 g per liter 
of methyl salicylate in a 1-t0-10 stock-to- 
liquor ratio. In this particular case a 
nonionic emulsifier was used to the extent 
of 20% on the weight of the methyl 
salicylate. The use of less emulsifier may 
improve the depth of shade of a methyl 
salicylate dyeing, but, with too little emul- 
sifier, there is some danger of blotchiness 
due to poorly emulsified carrier. 


What fibers are suitable for dyeing at 
high temperatures? 


It should be realized that all fibers are 
not equally damaged under the same con- 
ditions of high temperatures. Fortunately, 
the fibers most in need of high-tempera- 
ture dyeing are best able to withstand 
these more rigorous conditions. In this 
discussion the term high temperature is 
taken to mean any temperature higher 
than that possible to attain in an open 
system. Thus, 212°F would be considered 
high-temperature by this standard, since 
205-210°F would represent the highest 
temperature attainable without resorting 
to a closed system. The following ob- 
servations on the high-temperature stock 
dyeing of a few of the various fibers have 
been made: 

1) While most recommendations for 
dyeing Acrilan have suggested the use of 
conventional dyeing temperatures, indica- 
tions are that there are some advantages 
to dyeing at high temperatures. 

2) Acetate loses strength rapidly at 
temperatures above the boil and for this 
reason alone is not suitable for high- 
temperature dyeing. 

3) Nylon can be dyed to advantage un- 
der pressure, particularly in dark shades 
with chrome colors. A temperature of 
250°F seems to be satisfactory for nylon, 
but any temperature between 212 and 
250°F may be used. 


4) Dacron, one of the main reasons for 
high-temperature dyeing, can be dyed sat- 
isfactorily at 250-260°F. Since Dacron 
does not pack excessively under pressure, 
good leveling is possible with disperse 
dyes. Perhaps one of the greatest needs 
in Dacron dyeing is a formula for a full, 
bright navy shade with good crocking and 
wet fastness at a reasonable price, say, less 
than 35¢ per pound. 
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5) Orlon 42 shows sticking and fusing 
properties at 250°F, but temperatures up 
to 230°F are used satisfactorily on this 
fiber. Orlon 41 or 81 waste still are best 
dyed at 250°F. 


6) Wool can often be dyed to advan- 
tage at elevated temperatures. Zimmer- 
man (6) has reported that no loss in ten- 
sile strength occurs at 270°F in a 50- 
second dyeing time, which gave the same 
shade as 1-1/3 hours at 210°F. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to stock-dye 
in a batch high-temperature machine in 
50 seconds. lannarone, Clapham, and 
Thomas (7) have reported on wool dye- 
ings made at 225°F claiming less impair- 
ment of physical properties than with 
conventional dyeings. Our own studies 
have been substantially in agreement with 
this. In one example, wool was dyed and 
chromed at 212°F to a navy shade. About 
one-half of the over-all dyeing time was 
required to obtain the same shade at 
225°F. The wool was tested by fiber- 
bundle tests with the following results: 


2i2°F 225° * 
% Elongation 
Breaking ae Ye 
Strength related to 
undyed wool 


45%, 
180 Ib/g 


35% 
151 lb/g 


67% 79% 


6) Criticism of high-temperature dyeing 
at 250°F of blends of wool with Orlon 
or Dacron has been made by Luttring- 
haus (8), stating that, with fine wools, the 
damage was so excessive that a tensile- 
strength test could no longer be taken. 
Tests made in our laboratory showed the 
following results on a chrome-dyed navy- 
blue shade, dyed in conjunction with 
Dacron in a blend: 


% Elongation 
Strength, Ib/g 
Strength, related to 

undyed wool 
The 225°F conditions produced a satis- 
factory navy on a Dacron-wool blend of 
worsted laps. The strength and elonga- 
tions were not substantially different from 
that obtained from conventionally dyed 
wool. Of course, it should be realized 
that the dyeing of blends in stock form 
is not the usual thing. One would not 
deliberately blend two such fibers when 
each could be separately dyed to advan- 
tage and with less damage and better 
color fastness on each. 


7) Dynel staple can be dyed to advan- 
tage and without fiber damage at about 
215-220°F. Considerable improvement in 
color value is obtained by this 10° in- 
crease in temperature. A temperature of 
250°F is apt to produce a fused plastic 
mass of Dynel. 

8) Saran may be dyed to advantage at 
212-215°F with selected disperse dyes. 
The closed system has the advantage of 
reducing the loss of volatile, light sta- 
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bilizer, which is so important to the light 
fastness of this fiber. 


What about the future of stock dyeing? 

The present pattern should continue 
along the lines developed in the past. 
Wherever possible, the material is dyed in 
piece form, while, if yarns of more than 
one color are to be used, yarn dyeing is 
advantageously employed. If the yarns 
themselves are to contain fibers of more 
than one color, dyeing must be carried out 
in stock form. Large lots of single colors 
for carpet wools will probably always be 
an important production item. The ap- 
parel woolen trade will also continue to 
use stock dyeing, and, wherever blends 
are found, there will be good reason to 
consider stock dyeing. Finally, as still 
more man-made fibers reach the market, 
there will be a great incentive to continue 
dyeing these “wonder fibers” one at a 
time. 
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NOTICE 
To Authors and Section Officials 


Under a new ruling of the Pub- 


lications Committee, all papers 
presented before local sections of 
AATCC must be submitted direct 
to the managing editor of the 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORT- 
ER, 44 East 23rd St, New York 10, 
N Y. Two copies of each manu- 
script should be submitted in ac- 
cordance with the “Notice to 
Authors”, which appears periodi- 


cally in the Proceedings. 
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ANNUAL OUTING @ NEW YORK SECTION e JUNE 17, 1955 


(See report on Page P451 of previous issue) 


Photos by Louis J Dogin, American Aniline Products, Inc 


Special Awards to Officers and Councilors 


Photos by Louis J Dogin, American Aniline Products, Inc 
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CONVENTION TOPICS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


the Committee at Beck's Restaurant, Philadelphia. 


Seated (i to r): Thomas H Hart, The Hart Products Corp, reception; Ange E Raimo, John Campbell Co, registration; Edward 
C Diehi, Ankokes Dyeing & Processing Co, reservations; Herman L Steen, Geigy Dyestuffs Div, co-chairman; Frederick V Traut, 
Globe Dye Works, chairman; Harry L Morgan, James Lees & Sons Co, finance; Carleton T Anderson, Ciba Co, Inc, exhibits; Ernst 
W Empting, General Dyestuff Co, registration; Robert K Johnston, Daily News Record, publicity. 


Standing (1 to r): Graham J Littlewood, II, G J Littlewood & Son, Inc, alumni luncheon; Thomas R Scanian, Jr, The Hart 
Products Corp, publicity; Richard A Shimp, E | du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, transportation; Arthur W Etchells, Hellwig Dyeing 
Corp, technical program; Thomas J Scanlon, T J Scanlon Co, printing and personnel; Donald W Robinson, Para-Chem Inc, 
secretary; Richard R Frey, assistant secretary, AATCC, exhibits; Francis E Nevins, Ciba Co, Inc, dining. 


Not present when photo was taken were John L Fancourt, W F Fancourt & Co, entertainment; and Matthew A Noonan, 


Becco Sales Corp, ladies. 


Elliot Broadbent will be the main 
speaker at the Olney Award Luncheon 
Thursday, Sept 22. He will outline the 
accomplishments of Miles A Dahlen, 1955 
winner of the honor, and will give some 
details of the private background of the 
Olney Medalist. 


+ . * 


Raymond Jacoby, AATCC president, is 
an honorary member of the Convention 
Reception Committee, as are vice-presi- 
dents George Baxter, George Linberg, 
Joseph Jones and Walter Scott. 

Chairman is Thomas Hart, and other 
members are Jack Adams, vice-chairman; 
John Huber, J William Kirk, A M Gor- 
don, James Lord, Mervyn Bartholomew, 
Walter W Gleadall, Frank Veliner, Alfred 
Koch, William Humphreys, Edward § 
Atkinson and W Russell Harris, Jr. 
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A fully functioning press room will be 
operating at the Convention to insure best 
press coverage of all the Convention and 
Exhibition features. T R Scanlan, Jr, is 
Convention publicity chairman, and is as- 
sisted on this committee by Allen Som- 
mers, Robert Johnston, John Birch, Mur- 
ray Spring, John Berg and Alfred Cowan. 
National Publicity Committee—J A Doyle, 
chairman—will also cooperate in setting 
up and managing the Convention press 
and publicity operation. 


* + - 


A total of seven of the leading hotels 
in Atlantic City will be co-operating to 
house those attending the Convention. The 
Haddon Hall and the Chalfonte, 
nected, are the headquarters hotels. And 
rooms are also available in the Lafayette, 
Colton Manor, Seaside, Abbey and Senator 
hotels. 


con- 
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The above photo was taken during the June 6th meeting of 


All reservations must be made through 
Edward Diehl, reservations chairman, 
Ankokas Dyeing and Processing 
Mount Holly, N J, on forms provided for 
this purpose. 


Co, 


* * * 


Exhibits in the Dyeing and 
Finishing Exhibit will be set up Tuesday, 
Sept 20, the day before initial registration 
for the Convention. Official exhibition 
hours will begin Wednesday, Sept 21 and 
continue through Saturday, Sept 24, until 


4 pm, at which exhibits will be dismantled. 
- * 7: 


annual 


Council, at a recent meeting in New 
York, confirmed Frederick V Traut, chair- 
man of the 1955 Convention Committee, 
as a member of the National Convention 
replacing the Walter 
Fancourt. Mr Traut has been serving in 
Mr Fancourt’s stead for the last several 
months on this Council committee 


Committee, late 
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PRINTING ASSISTANT FOR 
VARIOUS FIBERS———— 
Sulfolanes and Alkylsubstitutes 
Thereof D,1 


Brit Pat 708,248 (Imperial Chemical Industries 
Clark May 5, 1954) 


The 
sulfones, ie, CH, 


cyclic tetramethyl 


CH 


sulfolanes or 


CH,—SO, — CHa, been 
advocated especially in ICI’s British Pat- 
609,944 and 609,947 as efficient 
assistants for printing when disperse 
(acetate) dyes and acid 
esters of vat dyes (Indigosols) are applied 
to cellulose, cellulose acetate, nylon, wool 
or silk. Sulfolanes or alkyl substitutes 
thereof, eg, dimethyl tetrahydro thiophene 
dioxide, are incorporated in the standard 
printing pastes. 


have 
ents 


leucosulfuric 


Most of the examples in this patent 
specification refer to the the 
dimethylated product. Otherwise the print- 
ing formulas and development of the 
prints are the same as those in conven- 
tional processes. Dyestuffs cited in the 
examples are, among others, dyes 
(Caledon Blue RCS, C I 1114), copper 
phthalocyanine, disperse dyes, stabilized 
diazonium dyes and acid dyes (Coomassie 
Red PGP, Schultz Tab #379). 

Disperse dyes are said to give more 
level, speck-free prints; they are fixed in 
a shorter steaming period, 
without any steaming. Acid dyes are best 
dissolved in the paste by adding sulfolanes. 
The same is true for diazonium dyes. 

The specification refers to Brit Pat 
207,499 (Naugatuck Co), which is appar- 
ently parallel to USPat 1,471,213 (1923). 
BP 207,449 refers to the preparation of 
triethyl trimethylene triamine, which also 
proved to be an effective printing assistant. 
Combinations of this compound with 
sulfolanes are said to give still brighter 
and stronger prints; on the other hand, 
the effect of said to be 
superior in itself to that obtained with 
the above-mentioned triamines 


use of 


vat 


sometimes 


sulfolanes is 


PARCHMENTIZED PRINTS 
Resists Containing 


Pigmented Emulsions D,1 


Ltd Davis 


(Bleacher'’s Assox 
1954) 


Brit Pat 709,735 


June 2, 


Brit Pat 630,172, which is assigned to 


the same Company {cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 
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PATENT DIGEST 


PAUL WENGRAF 


39, 335 (1950)} describes a method for 
producing print resists that are unaffected 
by parchmentizing on the basis of thickened 
water-repellent agents of the “Velan PF” 
type. 

Further progress in the manufacture of 
preprinting pastes containing emulsions of 
pigments and organic solvent solutions of 
thermohardening resins is reported in the 
current patent. These compositions are best 
exemplified by the “Aridye” (or “Heliza- 
rine”) printing emulsions. Not only do the 
preprinted pastes stand the parchmentizing 
treatment with cold concentrated sulfuric 
acid (including subsequent mercerizing and 
neutralizing passages) well, but the prints 
remain soft and supple in contrast to the 
nonprinted, stiffened and translucent areas. 
Moreover, it has been observed that the 
pigment’ content in itself is not essential for 
this effect; nonpigmented resin emulsions 
are said to behave in an analogous way 
The prints must be cured at temperatures 
105-150° € 


tered into the parchmentizing acid 


Example: “Aridye White” is 
Aridye Cut Clear” at a ratio 1 
titanium milled 
Cotton fabrics printed with this paste 
140° ¢ 


between before they are en- 


mixed with 
ind some 
this blend 


cured 


dioxide is into 


for 2 minutes at and then parch 


mentized yield opaque white soft prints on a 


translucent, crisp and stiff ground 


Another example refers to a 
paste of Aridye Red FG combined with a 
Velan PF paste, prepared according to a 


method covered by Brit Pat 640,172 


printing 


Reference is made to Ginzel’s USPat 
2,611,678 of Sept 24, 1952 [cf Am Dye 
stuff Reptr 42, 266 (1954)}, which quite 
generally protects the use of pigmented 
“oleaginous” emulsions as resists in parch 
mentizing processes. The application for 
which British Patent 709,745 was granted 
was filed on 1951, USPat 


2,611,678 had been granted 


June 1, before 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Differential Delustering and 
Coloring Effects F,3,02 


Brit Pat 709,852 (Courtaulds Ltd 


June 2, 1954) 
In the production of cellulose-acetate 


filaments cellulose is treated with acetic 
anhydride in a solvent which may be cither 
Atlas 


hlori 


glacial acetic acid or (according to 
Powder's USPat 2,126,190/1948) a 
preferably methylene 


nated hydrocarbon, 


chloride. 
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The current patent is based on the dis- 
covery that cellulose acetate yarns produced 
according to the respective acetic acid and 
methylene chloride methods show different 
effects when they are subsequently delus- 
tered according to standard methods, eg, 
boiling with water or dilute phenol solu- 
Furthermore, the delustered fila- 
have different dye affinities when 
treated in the same dyebath. Stripes of 
different depth of shade may be obtained 
on a fabric by weaving or knitting with 
of (delustered) cellulose ace- 


tions. 
ments 


both types 
tate yarns, by using twisted threads of these 
yarns, etc. 


Example: A 


rayon crepe filling and a warp made up of 


fabric viscose 


consisting of 
ilternate bands of acetate yarns prepared by 


the a id process and by the methylene chlor- 


ide process respectively is delustered with a 
boil in 0.25% 


A subsequent dyeing with Solacet 


O-munute solution of phenol 
im water 


Brill Blue 


methy lene-chloride type 


BS results in striped effects, the 


fibers appearing as a 
lighter shade 
The 


cellulose acetate in an analogous way is 


treatment of pigmented yarns of 


within the scope of this patent 


CELLULOSE ACETATE WITH 

WOOL DYEING PROPERTIES 
Linear Polyurethanes 

Incorporated C,4,07 


Kodak Caldwell 


1954) 


hastman 


April 13 


USPas 


This invention aims at producing cellu 
that have affinity for 


wool dyestuffs, thus giving uniform acid- 


lose-acetate fibers 


dyeing results when they are combined 


with wool or other animal fibers, This is 
said to be accomplished by incorporating 
linear polyurethanes in the solvent (for the 


most part acetone) of the spinning dope. 


The 


pre MESS ATE 


polyurethanes employed in this 


prepared by reacting amines 
group, eg, 

CH.N 
like, 


The specifi- 


containing one tertiary amine 


methyl bisamino propylamine 


(CH,-CH,-CH,NH,), or 
glycol 


the with 


dichlorocarbonates of 
the manufacture of a 


cations describe 


polyurethane from = dichlorocarbonate of 
hexane diol and ethyl bisaminoethyl ethyl 
amine. The linear polymer may contain up 


to 100 urethane units 
References cited hy the Patent Office: 
USPat 2,456,079 Aniline & 

Film Corp, 1944) the affinity 


of cellulosic fibers for acid dyes Canimaliz- 


(General 
increasing 
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ing) by reacting them with polyureas or 
polyurethanes obtained by condensing (aro- 
matic) diisocyanates with polyalkylene 
polyamines. 

Brit Pat 615,884 (Dreyfus/1949) refers 
to the manufacture of filament-forming high 
molecular N-containing polymers, which 
are obtained by condensing diamines, eg, 
hexamethylene diamine, with dischloro- 
formic esters, such as ethylene bischlo- 
roformate. 


BLEACHING WOOL WITH 
ALKALINE PEROXIDE 
Formaldehyde Pretreatment B,2 


USPat 2,676,871 (Du Pont-——McGovern——- 
April 27, 1954) 


Formaldehyde is known to react readily 
with hydrogen peroxide under alkaline 
conditions, quantitatively forming sodium 
formate. An analytical method for deter- 
mining formaldehyde based on this re- 
action is reported in Textilber 31, 2979 
(1898). On the other hand, formaldehyde 
combines only loosely with wool. Thus it 
could be expected that an alkaline peroxide 
solution would quickly remove formalde- 
hyde from its combination with wool. 

Surprisingly, it has been found that 
wool-bleaching processes using alkaline 
peroxide can be promoted considerably by 
a formaldehyde pretreatment. The use of 
alkaline peroxide solutions in the bleach- 
ing of wool generally takes from 6 to 16 
hours, while causing some damage to the 
fibers, and temperatures of 120° F are 
best avoided. In contrast, a pretreatment 
with formaldehyde, under conditions such 
that at least 0.3% and preferably 0.5-1.0% 
combines with the wool substance, makes 
it possible to bleach the material rapidly 
at elevated temperatures (120-180° F) with 
minimum damage to the fiber. 

A table compares alkali solubility and 
whiteness on pretreated and nontreated 
specimens. The pretreatment calls for the 
soaking of wool skeins for 30 minutes at 
120° F in a solution of 4.5 grams formal- 
dehyde per liter, the pH being adjusted to 
6.5. After a rinse, the content on com- 
bined formaldehyde is about 0.8%. The 
alkali solubility (correlated to fiber degra- 
dation) of the formaldehyde-treated fibers 
is lower by far than that of the nontreated 
material. 


Among the 
Patent Office: 


USPat 2,427,097 (Kamlet et al/1947): 
chlorinating wool (especially in shrink- 
proofing treatments) by a formaldehyde 
pretreatment plus a wetting agent, then by 
immersion in a chlorosulfamic salt, eg, 
sodium chlorosulfamate or sodium di- 
chlorosulfamate {cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 
36, 788 (1947) }. 

USPat 2,422,856 (Am Cyanamid/ i947) : 
adding an aldehyde (formaldehyde) to acid 
dyebaths which contain certain chrome- 
complex azo dyes in order to prevent de- 
metalization of the dye and tendering of 
the wool substance, and to prevent the 
latter from becoming harsh [cf Am Dye- 
stuff Reptr 36, 665 (1947)}. 


USPat 2,220,805 (Aldox Corp/1940): 
treating animal fibers with a detergent 
plus aldehyde (thereby lowering the melt- 
ing points of adherent contaminating greasy 
substances), rinsing, oxidizing, and remov- 
ing the remaining combined aldehyde. 

USPat 2,220,426 (Aldox Corp/1940): 
impregnating cellulosic fibers with formal- 
dehyde and subsequently treating with an 
oxidizing bleaching solution. 

USPat 1,713,641 (Boehm/1924): treat- 
ing (wool) hats first with an acid-formal- 
dehyde solution, and then preferably with 
peroxide. 


Textile Colorist, 1944, p201 (Technicus) 
contains an article on a method for avoid- 
ing damage to wool by alkalis or acids by 
pretreating the material in a bath of 1% 
solution of formaldehyde for one hour at 
70° F. 


references cited by the 


SHRINKPROOFING WOOL 
mbination of High- 

molecular Hydrocarbons and 

Fixatives A,2,04 


USPat 2,678,286 (Du Pont——-Bruner, Lehr 


~——=-May 11, 1954) 


The tendency for wool or other kerati- 
nous fibers to shrink can be reduced by 
treating them with high-molecular-weight 
substituted-hydrocarbon polymers (“‘addi- 
tion agents”) combined with certain fixing 
agents. The action of both components is 
reported to be confined to the surface of 
the fibers. 


The “addition agents” used in the cur- 
rent process consist chiefly of chlorosul- 
fonated ethylene or chlorosulfonated iso- 
butylene polymers of a molecular weight 
of 10.000-19.000. The fixing agents may be 
polyamino-, polyhydroxy-, or polymer- 
capto compounds. The examples refer spe- 
cifically to hexamethylene diamine or 3- 
methoxy-hexamethylene diamine, applied 
in relatively smail percentages in relation 
to the addition agents, eg, for 1-20% of the 
polymer, 0.005-0.5% fixing agent. The lat- 
tef appears to serve primarily as a cross- 
linking agent between the molecules of 
the addition agent or between the addition 
agem and the wool molecules. 

The mixture of these agents is applied 
generally from eg. 
toluene, or from dispersions prepared with 
Tween 20. The examples imply that a 
curing temperature of 150°C should be 
attained within 5 min, but higher or 
temperatures may be applied as 
well with shorter or longer curing periods 
respectively. 


solvent solutions, 


lower 


It is claimed that satisfactory shrink- 
proofing results may be observed while 
tensile strength, softness, color and dur- 
ability of the material are unaltered. 


Among the references cited by the Patent 

Office: 

USPat 2,471,456 (Montclair Research 
1949): shrinkproofing wool using synthetic 
chloroprene polymers combined with a 
noncationic emulsifying agent and a water- 
soluble neutral salt {cf Am Dyestuff Repir 
38, 738 (1949) }. 

USPat 2,413,163 (Du Pont/1946) covers 
a flameproofing composition consisting of 
inorganic oxides and sulfides, organic sub- 
stances containing 20% or more chlorine, 
and a formaldehyde-amine-protein conden- 
sate {cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 36, 438, 
1947)}. 

USPat 2,507,699 (Du Pont/1950) covers 
a coating composition made up with a 
chlorosulfonated ethylene polymer 
polyoxyethylene glycol. 

Brit Pat 611,828 (Wolsey Ltd—— 
Alexander/1948): shrinkproofing wool by 
impregnating first with a cationic emulsi- 
fier (Fixanol C, Lissolamine), then with a 
resinous vinyl-polymer emulsion contain- 
ing an anion-active agent, and subsequently 


and 


curing. 


THE ANNUAL INDEX TO THE PATENT 
DIGEST WILL APPEAR IN THE AUGUST 
Ist ISSUE 
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Here’s the Dope on Dope-Dyed 
Anon, Textile Inds 118, 126-33, March, 1954 


“Dope-dyed” describes synthetic fibers 
colored before extrusion by incorporating 
pigments or dyes into the spinning solu- 
tion. Other terms for these fibers are 
“solution-dyed” and “spun-dyed”. 

Synthetic fiber producers have experi- 
mented with dope-dyed yarns and staple 
for years, but except for black there has 
been little demand for them, principally 
because of the inventory problem. Since 
World War Il, however, and particularly 
within the past year, a widening interest 
in dope-dyed synthetics has caused them 
to be offered by most of the major syn- 
thetic fiber producers. To date, acetate 
filament and staple have made up the bulk 
of the production of these fibers in the 
U S, but recently commercial manufacture 
of dope-dyed viscose and Dynel has be- 
gun, in filament and staple form, and 
dope-dyed tow in acetate and viscose will 
soon be available. 

Interest in dope-dyed fibers is centered 
mainly on their excellent fastness to 
washing, light, drycleaning, perspiration, 
crocking, and in the case of acetate, ex- 
cellent fastness to atmospheric fumes. 
On the other hand, dope-dyed fibers, 
according to the authors, are more dif- 
ficult to process than uncolored, costs 
are usually higher, and contamination of 
white stock by colored fibers is an ever- 
present danger. 

Following are the trade names 
manufacturers of the various types: 


and 


Jet-Spun (American Enka Corp) 
Colorspun (American Viscose Corp) 


Color-Spun (Carbide & Carbon 


Chemicals 

Co) 

Celaperm (Celanese Corp) 

Chromspun (Tennessee Eastman) 

Coloray (Courtaulds) 

The author gives much information on 
the handling of dope-dyed fibers in the 
mill —WHC. 


High-Temperature Sulfur Dyeing 
of Cotton 


J] L Taylor and W A Murauskas, Textile Inds 


118, 122-4, September, 1954 

The fund of empirical knowledge in 
the case of high temperatures has grown 
to such size in recent years as to become 
an important supplement to the science 
of dyeing. The benefits to be realized 
from the use of high temperatures al- 
ready have been recognized to be of suf- 
ficient value to warrant the design and 
construction of special equipment for this 
purpose. 

The work undertaken by the authors 
at Georgia Tech was intended to deter- 
mine whether the high-temperature tech- 
nique could be profitably applied to the 
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dyeing of sulfur colors on cotton yarn. 

A Morton |-lb package machine of 
special design was employed for the dye- 
ings, and a comparison was made of dye- 
ings made at 190°F and 250°F. Five dif- 
ferent sulfur dyes were used. 

The authors found that at the higher 
temperature the dyes yielded an increased 
exhaustion of from 5% to 349% over the 
dycings made at normal temperature, and 
there was a considerable reduction in 
dyeing time. No significant loss of 
strength was noted in the yarn at either 
temperature, and no appreciable differ- 
ence in light and wash fastness was 
found. However, two of the dyes pro- 
duced a somewhat different shade at the 
high temperature. 

The authors believe that this investiga- 
tion gives some indication of the poten- 
tial benefits that are available to any 
cotton yarn dyeing plant equipped with 
pressure apparatus.— WHC. 


A Microscopical Study of the 
Effects of Some Typical Chemical 
Environments on the Primary 
Wall of the Cotton Fiber 


V W Tripp, A T Moore, and M L Rollins, 
Textile Research J 24, 956-70, November, 1954. 


The topography and structure of the 
primary wall of the cotton lint fiber are 
described and illustrated by electron 
micrographs. The changes in this thin 
membrane brought about by alkali boil 
(kiering), hypochlorite and peroxide 
bleaching, mercerization, acid hydrolysis, 
and dry heat are shown by means of 
microscopical examination. of isolated 
pieces of the primary wall after exposure 
to these environments. The noncellulosic 
constituents of the wall, which account 
for a large part of its chemical composi- 
tion, are progressively removed during 
alkaline kiering. Excessive conditions of 
kiering appear to damage the cellulose 
framework of the wall. Peroxide bleach- 
ing is apparently effective in removing 
the encrusting noncellulosic material, but 
hypochlorite alone does not this 
effect. 

Mercerization of the isolated wall in- 
duces shrinkage in both longitudinal and 
transverse directions; the shrinkage in- 
creases when the noncellulosic materials 
are removed from the membrane prior 
to mercerization. The morphology and 
the wall account for the 
observed behavior on mercerization, and 
electron micrographs of the mercerized 
wall show a shrunken network of cellu- 
lose fibrils. The primary wall 
resistance to disintegration by acid hy- 
drolysis, and its fibrillar pattern is pre- 
served intact, after long periods of con- 
tact with hot mineral acid. Long periods 
of heating in air “set” the primary wall 


have 


structure of 


shows 
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in a configuration similar to that which 
it had on the corrugated surface of the 
cotton fiber. 

The contribution of the primary wall 
to certain gross properties of the fiber 
and its behavior during finishing treat- 
ments is discussed. 

Twenty-four references to the literature 
are cited —WHC. 


Awic Dyeing of Acetate Rayon 


1M §S Walls, | Soe Dyers Colomrists 70, 429-45, 
October, 1954 


The application of azoic dyes to acetate 
rayon does not represent a new method 
of coloring this fiber. It is more than 
25 years since the first attempt was made 
to dye acetate rayon in this way. Azoic 
dyes cannot be applied by the technique 
used for cotton or viscose rayon for two 
reasons: 

(Naphthols) 


cannot be applied from moderately strong alka- 


a) The coupling components 


line solutions of their sodium salts, owing to 
saponification of the fiber by solutions of such 


alkalinity at the dyeing temperatures required. 
b) The diazo components cannot be applied 
cold 


with the coupling component 


from solutions to the fiber impregnated 
In such solutions 
the acetate rayon is only slightly swollen, and 
its small pore size prevents adequate diffusion 
of the the 


the 


diazotized base into the fiber. If 


temperature is raised to swell the fiber 
diazotized bases decompose 

The author describes the so-called 
“modified azoic” technique, in which the 
base and the coupling component are 
applied to the fiber in one bath, and 
development is carried out in situ in a 
second bath. He states that a range of 
Brenthol (Naphthol) coupling compo- 
nents has been applied to acetate rayon 
from neutral and from weakly alkaline 
baths, the latter with and without com- 
mon salt, and the uptakes have been 
measured. Similarly the exhaustion of 
diazo components has been determined. 
This information, which is tabulated by 
the author, is used as a guide to the most 
suitable azoic for acetate 
rayon, and to the conditions under which 
they should be applied. 

An investigation, which is described, 
has been carried out the ratio in 
which the coupling and diazo compo- 
nents should be mixed when they are 
applied to the fiber together, and the 
best conditions for diazotizing and coup- 
ling have been determined. 

The factors the soaping 
aftertreatments are discussed, and recom- 


components 


into 


involved in 


mendations are made for the best soaping 
The properties 
range combinations 
on bright acetate rayon are also tabulated. 

Twelve references to the literature are 
cited. —W H¢ 


conditions lightfastness 


of a wide of azic 





News of the Trade 


@ Nopco Seeking New Markets 
for Water-Soluble Polymers 
and Resin Emulsions 


The Nopco Chemical Company has ex- 
pressed an interest in developing new mar- 
kets for its line of water-soluble polymers 
and resin emulsions produced by polymeri- 
zation and copolymerization reaction. 

According to Edwin A Robinson, vice 
president in charge of Nopco's industrial 
product development program, a new 
polymerization unit has been installed at 
the company’s Cedartown, Ga plant, to 
provide facilities for large-scale produc- 
tion of these products. The polymers and 
resin emulsions are currently used as tex- 
tile warp sizes, adhesive components, and 
paper coating binders. 

We Robinson mentioned the develop- 
ment of a group of ethylene oxide con- 
densates for use as detergents, emulsifiers, 
and surface-active agents. These conden- 
sates, he said, showed extreme stability in 
the presence of acids, alkalis, and inorganic 
salts. 


@ New Sunlight-Fading Station 
Set Up in Florida 


The Solar Light Fastness Testing Station, 
under the direction of Theodore E Nestler, 
has been established at Ft Myers, Florida. 

The new station is equipped to handle 
dyed samples of textiles or leather. Samples 
are put in an exposure box at 9 am and 
taken out at 3 pm each day of exposure 
until total desired exposure time is attained. 
Total hours of exposure are measured by 
AATCC Blue Standards. 

Prices which apply to samples 
mounted on cards approximately 4x 5 to 
be exposed under glass by AATCC tenta- 
tive test method or according to the client's 
be obtained by 
Box 648, Ft 


dyed 


modification thereof 
writing to 


Myers. 


may 


the Station at 


@ Cravenette Appoints New 
Sponger Agent 


The Cravenette Company, U S$ A, Ho- 
boken, N J, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Eastern Textile Shrinkers, 880 
Broadway, New York, as an authorized 
agent. 

Eastern Textile Shrinkers will now be in 
position to apply “Cravenette’ water-re- 
pelling preparations to a varied line of 
textile fabrics. Among the processes they 
will apply will be “Cravenette” Super 
Silicone water repellent for woolens and 
worsteds. 
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The 1955 calendar of American Cyanamid Company (as shown above) was recently 
awarded 3rd Prize in the Lithographers National Association Awards Competition 
in Chicago. The calendar’s full-color illustration, depicting early methods of leather 
dyeing in America, was painted tor Cyanamid by artist John Clymer. it was printed 
by Kindred, MacLean & Co, Inc. 
Produced by the company's Organic Chemicals Division and Pigments Division, the 
Cyanamid calendar has been distributed annually for the past 18 years to approxi- 
mately 18,000 companies and individuals all over the world. 


@ LTI Dean Urges Broader 
Scientific Background in 
Textile Curricula 


Speaking at the 63rd annual meeting of 
the American Society of Engineering Edu 
cation, held at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity June 20-24, Dean Charles F Edlund of 
urged a 


Lowell Institute 


more analytic treatment of the traditional 


Technological 


textile courses in the textile college cur- 
riculum. His talk, entitled “When Should 
Specialization Start in the Undergraduate 
Program ?”, was part of a symposium on 
textile engineering attended by the coun 
try’s most prominent textile educators. 

“Too often,” stated Dean Edlund, “we 
leave the basic sciences behind when we 
complete the specialization process. Our 
hope in the future requires that we take 
them with us into the more specialized 


courses. 

Pointing out the new emphasis in the 
industry on management, finance and mar- 
keting, Dean Edlund proposed that the 
undergraduate be given a broad scientific 
background which, linked with a flexible 
attitude of mind, will fic him to be of 
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maximum service to his employer in meet- 
ing the highly technical and rapidly-chang- 
ing conditions in the industry. “All this 


means that it is no longer possible to 


train undergraduates in specific processes 


and equipment, or at least not profitable 


to do so... the proper preparation for the 


textile industry must now be broad be 


cause the industry has become broad 


There must be greater emphasis on the 


‘why’ 


ence’ 


rather than the ‘how’ and on ‘sci- 


rather than the ‘art’. The develop- 
ment of the background for all this takes 
time and means the postponement of final 
specialization in textiles to the latter part 


of the four-year program.” 


“Because of the 
“industry or the graduate school 


limits of time,” he 
asserted 
must be looked to to complete the final 
specialization. On the undergraduate level, 
‘the textile colleges’ first concern must be 
“to furnish the student with the proper 
scientific and engineering base, instill the 
research attitude of mind, and introduce 
him to the analytical application of these 
to the problems of the textile industry. 
Thus equipped he can meet the challenge 


of today's most challenging industry.” 
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@ Chemical Engineers to 
Convene at Lake Placid 


Picturesque Lake Placid, N Y will be 
the scene from September 26-28th of the 
fall national meeting for approximately 500 
chemical engineers the 
United States. 

Highlights of the technical program will 
be the presentation of the symposium on 
“Atoms for Profit,” presided over by W 
Kenneth Davis, U S Atomic Energy Com- 
and “Growth of the Oil and 
Chemical Industry by Integration,” pre- 
sided over by F W Simpson, Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc. 

The informal the 
will be, “Chemical Engineer Meets Top 
Management”. 


from throughout 


mission, 


theme of conference 


@ Women Sweep NETF 
Scholarship Contests 


For the first time since New England 
Textile Foundation 
scholarship award 


annual 
1946, 
women this year swept the field. $7800 in 


instituted its 
competition in 


four-year scholarships will go to the five 
winning contestants. 

Winners include Joan R Mozykowski, 
Lowell, Mass; Gertrude M Long, Chelms- 
ford, Mass; Cynthia L Dong and Georgia 
Dadoly, both of Dracut, Mass; and Mary L 
Mass. Miss Silva has an- 
nounced her intention of attending New 
Bedford Institute of Textiles & Technology 
Her co-winners will all attend Lowell Tech- 


Silva, Marion, 


nological Institute. 

NETFE scholarships are awarded to can- 
didates who highest in Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests given by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. The 1955 list 
of competing shows a 
interest by 


score 


candidates vastly 


increased women students in 
opportunities for textile school study. Of 
54 applicants for this year's competition, 


24 were women. 


@ New Professional Textile 
Societies in Canada 


of The Institute of Textile 


Science to promote the dissemination and 


Formation 


interchange in Canada of knowledge con- 
cerning textile science was announced in 
Montreal last month, while organizational 
work has started on the formation of an 
association of textile technicians in Kings- 
ton, Ontario, and district 

ITS will membership 


scientists in the textile and allied industries 


draw is from 
who “have a sincere interest in the objects 
of the Institute” and who are “graduates 
of a recognized university, or shall have 
met such requirements as may be set by 
the Council of 
and Fellows will be admitted 

Both groups will join The Textile Tech- 
nical Federation of Canada, co-ordinating 
body for six other groups of textile tech- 


the Institute.” Associates 


nicians, 
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TEACHING THE TEACHERS————Simon 
Willioms, textile research and education 
consultant, is shown demonstrating a 
water-repellent resin finish before a group 
of Massachusetts Distributive Education 
teachers at their annual Summer Work- 
shop-Conference. 


@ Wet-Processing Information 
Presented to Distributive 
Education Teachers 

In a presentation of performance charac- 
teristics and values of modern textile dyes 
and finishes, Simon Williams, research and 
education consultant to American Cyanamid 

Co, appeared before a session of the annual 

Conference-Workshop in Distributive Edu- 

cation which was held last month in Fitch- 

Mass 

Massachusetts Department of 

Dr Williams 


treatments actually work by showing treated 


burg, under the auspices of the 
Education 
revealed how chemical 
garments and textile materials with which 
every consumer is familiar in before-and- 
after (washing, exposure to sunlight, burn- 
ing, drycleaning, etc) condition. 

Indicating the limits of added perform. 
ance gained by use of chemical additives 
Williams 


confusion 


in textile processing, Dr also 
which 


the 


many names and claims appearing in ads, 


made concession to the 


exists among consumers because of 
on labels and in store windows. He noted 
there are more than 500 copyrighted tex- 
tile finishes alone being offered to the 
consumer at the present time 

Dr Williams participated in the Work 
shop-Conference as part of an education 
undertaken by 


This pro 


chemical 


program currently being 


American Cyanamid Company 
gram, tied in directly with the 
manufacturer's system of quality 
is aimed to help the consumer understand 


what to look for in a textile item and how 


control, 


to obtain it, and to provide retailers with 
more and more information so as to en- 
able them to render additional service to 
their customers. Through this program the 
company hopes to encourage the consumer 
to look for which 


identifies the finish, provides simple and 


and demand a label 
clear handling instructions, and will re- 
assure the customer that a reputable com- 


pany stands behind the claims 
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@ New Pennsalt Executive 
Offices 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co has 
moved its executive offices and headquar- 
ters of its operating divisions from the 
Widener Building to Three Penn Center 
Plaza, one of Philadelphia's newest and 
most modern office buildings. 

Included in the move, which took place 
July the following components 
of the consolidated company: Chemical 
Specialties Division, | P Thomas Division, 
Industrial Sharples 
Chemicals Pennsalt 
national Corporation, 


Ist, are 


Chemicals Division, 


Division, and Inter- 


The telephone, LOcust 4-4700, remains 


the same 


@ Brooklyn Poly Offering 
Course on lon-Exchange 
Resins 


The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
has announced an intensive summer lab- 
oratory and lecture course on “Applica- 
tions of lon-Exchange Resins and Mem- 
branes,” to be held during the week of 
August 22-26, 1955. The is de- 
signed to meet the needs of chemists and 
engineers who wish to use ion-exchange 
resins and membranes in practical prob- 


course 


lems. 

Lectures will cover subjects which in- 
the 
resins and membranes, selectivity rules, 
kinetics and column operation, theory 
and techniques with ion-exchange mem- 
branes, applications to separations of inor- 
ganic, organic and biochemical materials, 
preparative chemistry and applications of 
Engineering as- 


also be 


clude preparation of ion-exchange 


ion-exchange membranes 


pects of these processes will 


covered. 
Laboratory sessions will deal with the 
ion-exchange resins and 


techniques of 


preparation of 
membranes, and various 
column operations. 

Prof H P Gregor is in charge of the 
course. He can be contacted at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, 99 Living- 


ston Street, Brooklyn 1, N Y. 


OBITUARY 


EDWIN A RUSSELL 


DWIN A RUSSELL, vice president and divec 
tor of the Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
Philadelphia, died june 27 at the Burlington 
County Hospital, Mt Holly, N j, following o 
heart attack. He was 66 years of age 
Mr Russell, who lived in Moorestown, N jf, 
was a lifetime member of the Society of 
Friends. He was educated at Westtown School 
and Haverford College. He became associated 
with Haines, Jones G Cadbury in 1915. In 1918 
he joined the Philadelphia Quartz Company in 
a sales capacity. He became sales manager in 
1928, director in 1944 and vice president— 
sales in 1945 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


CARLTON BATES has been appointed president of Solvay 
Process Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
effective July 1. He succeeds A B CHADWICK, who has 
retired after 44 years of service. 


Mr Chadwick, a chemical engineering graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, was employed by Semet-Solvay in 
1911 at its Waukegan, Illinois, plant. In 1915 he became 
superimendent of Semet's coke plant at Geneva, N Y. Two 
years later he was transferred to Solvay Process at Syracuse. 
Mr Chadwick became general superintendent at Syracuse in 
1927, assistant director of operations in 1929, and a year later 
was appoimed vice president. He became president of Solvay 
Sales and executive vice president of Solvay Process in 1945. 
In 1950 he was appointed president of Solvay Process. 

Mr Bates, who has been executive vice president of the 
Division since 1952, joined Solvay in 1916 as a chemist in the 
Syracuse plant. 

Solvay Process has also named HAROLD M SMITH as 
assistant purchasing agent, and SOLON D FISHER, technical 
assistant to the manager of the Ammonium and Potassium 
Section. 


DONALD C SCOTT, technical assistant in the trade 
analysis section of Du Pont's Dyes and Chemicals Division, 
retired last month after a 39-year career. 

Born and reared in England, Mr Scott received bis chemical 
degree from the London Technical College in 1910, He came 
to the United States in 1913 and, after working as a chemist 
for several companies, joined the Newport Chemical Company 
(later purchased by Du Pont) at Carrollville, Wis, in 1916. 
Here be was in direct charge of all manufacturing and produc- 
tion operations with the exception of vat dyes. In 1924 be was 
named sales manager of intermediates, photographics, and 
special chemicals and continued in a sales capacity after New- 
port was acquired by Du Pont in 1931. In 1941 be was trans- 
ferred to trade analysis work and in 1950 was named technical 
assistant in the trade analysis section. 


Six changes in the Technical Department of American 
Cyanamid Company's Organic Chemicals Division have been 
announced, 

W A RAIMOND has been appointed assistant technical 
director for the Division. Dr Raimond, with Cyanamid since 
1942, was serving as technical director for dyes and related 
products in the Division's Technical Department when he 
received his new appointment. 

A G HILL, technical director for the Intermediate and 
Rubber Chemicals Department, has been appointed resident tech- 
nical director for the Division's Bound Brook, N J, plant, with 
responsibility for the administration of the Technical Depart- 
ment at Bound Brook. He will also act as development manager 
for intermediates produced by the Division. 

Appointments of development managers for the Technical 
Department of the Organic Chemicals Division are R C CONN 
(dyes and textile resins), R H EBEL (rubber chemicals), W P 
MUNRO (vat dyes and vat dye intermediates) and W E SISCO 
(coal tar chemicals). 

Dr Conn, who joined Cyanamid in 1935, was technical 
director for the Textile Resins Department when he received his 
present position. Dr Ebel joined Cyanamid in 1941. Prior two his 
present position, he was a chief chemist, Dr Munro, who has 
been a departmental chief chemist since 1949, came to Cyanamid 
in 1933. Mr Sisco started with Cyanamid at its Stamford Re- 
search Laboratories and was transferred to the Organic Chemi- 
cals Division in 1946 as a chemist. 
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Franklin Dourdeville 


RICHARD C FRANKLIN and THEODORE A DOURDE- 
VILLE have been elected vice presidents of the David Gessner 
Co, Worcester, Mass, textile finishing machinery manufacturers. 

Mr Franklin has been with the firm since 1947, most recently 
as a sales engineer. 

Mr Dourdeville, with Gessner since 1948, is in charge of 
research and development. 

NORMAN A SHEPARD bas retired from his post as 
chemical director of American Cyanamid Company. During bis 
42-year career in the chemical industry, he became widely known 
in industrial, governmental and academic circles. 

He began bis career in 1913 as an instructor in chemistry at 
Yale University following bis graduation from that institution, 
became assistant professor four years later, and in 1919 joined 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company as director of organic 
themical research. In 1925 he was named director of chemical 
research, 

Dr Shepard joined Cyanamid in 1936 as director of technical 
service and was named to bis most recent post in 1941. 

CLIFFORD L SAYRE, development chemical engineer 
for Becco Chemical Division and other chemical divisions of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, has been appointed 
Brigadier General, U S Chemical Corps Reserve. He becomes 
the first reserve officer to attain the rank of General in the 
Chemical Corps. 

§ B SCOTT bas been named director of sales, and M A 
THOMPSON, eastern sales manager for Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation's Michigan Alkali Division. 

Through the general product managers Mr Scott will be 
responsible for sales aids in the form of promotional plans and 
programs to supplement and facilitate direct selling efforts. He 
will collaborate with other divisions of the company on all 
matters pertaining to the sales of Wyandotte’s products. Mr 
Scott joined the company's New York office in 1942 and was 
named manager of that office eight years ago. 

Mr Thompson, who will manage the company’s New Y ork 
office, bas been with Wyandotte since 1943. He previously man- 
aged offices in Detroit and Chicago. More recently he bas been 
manager of field sales for the Corporation. 
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Morehouse Castka Gavitt 


WALTER B MOREHOUSE has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Industrial Division of the Nopco Chemical 
Company. 

In his new assignment, Mr Morehouse will supervise the 
sales activities of the following production divisions of Nopco 
Textile Chemicals, Textile Fibers, Paper Chemicals, Specialties 
Sales, and Tanning Oils. He will also be in charge of the Sales 
Division of the Metasap Chemical Company, 
Nopco which produces insoluble metallic stearates. 

Mr Morehouse has 


a subsidiary of 


been associated with 


1940, and was named an assistant vice president of the com- 


Nopeco sime 
pany in 1954. In addition to his new assignment, he will con- 
tinue as manager of the Paper Chemicals Division 


ALBERT CASTKA has joined the technical staff of Metro 
Atlantic, Inc. 
ratory and office in Fair Lawn, N J. 


He will be in charge of the newly organized labo 


Mr Castka spent 16 years with General Dyestuff Company 
doing technical sales work on all phases of dyeing and printing, 
and 6 years with Allied Textile Printers as chief chemist and 
plant trouble shooter. 


Crown Chemical Corp, Providence, R 1, has named ROY H 
GAVITT technical sales representative, covering parts of Rhode 
Island, New York, northern New England and Canada. 

Mr Gavitt has been associated with Bradford Dyeing Asso- 
ciation and Verney Corporation, where he most recently served 
as superintendent of dyeing and finishing. 


He will make his eens teil in Peterborough, N H 


ROBERT R BARRINGTON, 
Geigy Dyestuffs Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation, re- 
signed bis position with the corporation on May 31, 1955, 

He bas been replaced by ERIC A SCHLAGINHAUFEN, 


who bas been transferred from the Metropolitan New Y ork area. 


‘alee representative for the 


LELAND A ENBERG, formerly on the staff of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc's chemical headquarters in New York, has 
been appointed district manager at the firm's newly established 
chemical department's district office at 805 Peachtree St, NE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WALTER H HINDLE, associate director of research in 
The Chemstrand Corporation, 
has returned from England following a tour of English textile 


charge of dyeing and finishing, 


mills which are working with Acrilan acrylic fiber. 
In addition to conferences with knitters, and 
dyers, Mr Hindle gave a series of talks on dyeing procedures 


for Acrilan in both England and France, including a lecture 


wearers, 


helore The Society of Dyers and Colourists. 


THOMAS R_ BARAVALLE, with Barlow 
Chemical Co, has joined E F Drew & Co, Inc in a technical 
He has 


formerly 


sales capacity for the Textile Chemicals Department, 
been assigned to the metropolitan New York area. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


(It is understood that the following literature is available from the sources listed in italics). 


ACOUSTICA MODEL DR-100 ULTRASONIC 
VIBRATOR Acoustica Associates, Inc, 
Shore Rd, Glenwood Landing, N Y———Pro- 
cess Pe ce es will be interested in this vibra- 
tor for cae emulsification, dyeing, scour- 
ine, and 

* the ruggedly constructed, 

nob contro! unit, on explanation 

pe ek wave principle of 

operation, and com @ specifications of the 
DR-400 are scunanee. 


AEROFLOCR REAGENTS————American Cy- 
enamid Co, Mineral Dressing Dept, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N Y—————Cyane- 
mid hes made aveilable new literature on the 
Aerofioc Reagents, synthetic polymers which ore 
useful in ee finely divided solids in 

. Millmen combetting the 
m of stream pollution will be interested 
these brochures. 


BECKMAN AUTOMATIC INFRARED SPEC- 
TROPHOMETER—————_Beckman Division, Beck- 
man instruments, inc, Fullerton, Colif 
Bulletin 410 describes in 4 pages the Model 
IR-2A, a high-performance, low-cost instrument 
for research and quantitative analysis. With 
is on performance, the bulletin gives 
full specifications ond exact reproductions the 
trensmittance curves produced by the IR-2A. 
included is the ctrum of polystyrene, an 
accepted test for infrared instruments 


“CHEMICAL MARKETING ABSTRACTS” —1Ist 
ANNUAL INDEX—————foster D Snell, inc, 29 
W 15th St, New York 11, NW Y This first 
ennuel index to “Chemical Market Abstracts,” 
@ monthly literature research service cove 
merket news and statistics for the chemice 
industry, covers the ne 1954. The volume 
conteins more then 22,000 separate entries. 

Information abstracted during the year is 
indexed under the following major heed H 
compoeny names, foreign countries, trade-marks, 
and industria! uses of chemicals. Further listings 
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otter reterences to domestic and foreign patents 
in the chemical tield and to unit-consumption 
factors as reported in the trade press. 

— under the Componies heeding total 
ebout 00 and refer to approximately 5,000 
pa lk and orgenizetions, both domestic 
ond toreign. This includes more thon 600 ref- 
erences to U $ Government agencies. 

The Fore section covers 182 different 
countries geographical areas. About one- 
titth of the more than 6,000 entries refer to 
Caneda and the United Kingdom. West Ger- 
many has 350 entries, and Russia has 58. 

Material in the Trade-Mark section refers 
to ebout 2,500 chemical products ag de- 
veloped or marketed during the year. wy 
of New Uses of Chemicals total - Ry 2, 
Se eqvungtion Factors over 200, and Patents 
over , 


COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES OF PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS——-The Atias Mineral Products 
Co, Merztown, Po————This 19- report by 
Gerald F Gilbert, Jr, contains formation on 
14 types of coot used to protect equipment, 
wotls, beoms collings in plents where 
fumes end industric! atmospheres cause corre- 
sion. Included in the report is physical and 
chemical deta and a 3-page section on the 
selection of coatings. A chart in the presen- 
tation shows comperative volue of the various 
coatings as protection against weather, impact, 
abrasion, heot, weter and various chemical 
groupings. 


FASHION SHADES ON PERLON STOCKINGS 
Nove Chemical Corp, 147-53 Waverly 
Pi, Mew York 14, N Y This new, special 
pottern card for hose dyeing hes been br 
out by the Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik 
Ludwigsheten a Rhein, Germany. The fashion 
shades have been dyed with the Perliten dye- 
stuffs. This pottern cord illustrates the shades 
of . most papetes — Rw for 
hose dy es type yeings erent 
depths ag B. and gives details of the most 
important fastness properties. in addition, the 
Gates cord shows 63 fashion shades dyed on 
ose. 
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PILATE FAST DYESTUFFS ON WOOL 

Nova Chemical Corp, 147-53 Weverly Pi, New 
York 14, WM Y oe comprehensive 
descr ao of the Tt rocesses, this new 
loose-leaf pattern card, which hes been brought 
out “y Badische Aniin- & Sodo-Fobrik S, 
Ludwigshafen ao Rhein, Germony, contains dye- 
ings of y individual Pilete fast dyestuffs 
in 2 and 3 depths of shade. in addition, more 
then 100 feshion shedes on woo! gebardine ore 
WMustrated with recipes. 


SELECTED SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING 
TABLES AND DATA United Stotes Test- 
ing Co, 1415 Perk Ave, Hoboken, N 
issued in commemoretion of U $ Vesting’ 
75th anniversary, this 112 poper-bound 
volume conteins selected Chem x ee. 
Engineering, Plastics, Becteriologicel, 
Psychometric and Textile tables and — 

he new booklet ned as @ reference 
handbook for technicians these many fields, 
provides stenderd formulas, charts ond detini- 
tions in brief and concise form. 


SEQUENCING TIMING CONTROL In- 
dust ivision, MMi is-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co, Philadelphia Poa——-——Instrumen- 
tation Date Sheet No. 11.12-1 discusses methods 
tor —— process equipment in accordance 
with rements of total flow or weight measure- 
ments. Sections of this Hiustrated, 4-pege bre- 
chure discuss the following: Int ‘ors are the 
Connecting Links, imputse C or Method for 
Betch Processes, Continuous Times Method ter 
Continuous Processes, Sampling Product Streams, 
Cc between the Two Methods, and Honey- 
well’s Standords. 

Also included is a 
cations of Honeywell's 
corders. 


THE WHY OF TEXTILE | STANDARDS-——_— 
Mellon institute, 4400 Filth Ave, 
13, Po—————-This reprint from 
Store Economist comprises three articles by 
Jules Leberthe, senior fellow at the Meltion tn- 
stitute. They are: 1) Some Couses of Consumer 
Complaints of Fabrics; 2) The Store Buyer vs 
the Consumer; ond 3) Buying for End-Use 
Requirements. 


devoted to specifi- 
flow and weight re- 
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e NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS - 


At the A C Lawrence tannery in Peabody, Mass, « skin treated 


with Quilon chrome complex is checked for color constancy. 
A water solution of the greenish-biue liquid is applied in the 
dye-processing step in place of the fat liquors normally used. 


@ Drycleanable Suedes Now 
Attainable 


Suede leather garments that are water 
resistamt and can be drycleaned by ordi- 
mary methods are now available as the 
result of a process developed by the Du 
Pont Company's Grasselli Chemicals De- 
partment. The process employs Du Pont's 
G-942 tanning agent and Quilon chrome 
complex. 


A striking aspect of the development is 
the water resistance given to suede leather. 
It is claimed that the wearer of a suede 
sports jacket treated with Quilon may be 
caught in a sudden shower without fear of 
rain penetrating the garment, although the 
surface of the garment may become moist. 
The water resistance is reportedly achieved 
without altering the ability of the leather 
to breathe, an important factor in garment 
comfort, 


In the new process, Quilon replaces lubri- 
cating agents traditionally used in pro- 
ducing suede leather. It is said to anchor 
in the microscopic fibers of leather and 
will not leach or spread out in drycleaning. 
As a result, garments made of the new 
suede leather may be cleaned by ordinary 
commercial methods available in all parts 
of the country, without loss of texture, 
flexibility, or pliability, and without change 
‘of color, it is claimed. 

The G-942 tanning agent is said to im- 
part plumpness and silkiness of nap to the 
suede leather surface and thus enhance the 
beauty of the finish. 


Quilon is applied in a water solution in 
place of the fat liquors normally used 
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before or after the application of dyes. 
If applied after the coloring operations, it 
is made at 100° F with a recommended 
concentration of 10 to 20% based on the 
dry or crust weight of the leather to obtain 
sufficient lubrication and water-resistant 
properties. If a double wet-wheeling opera- 
tion has been used to avoid crusting, 7% 
Quilon based on wet weight is recom- 
mended. Since the Quilon is greenish in 
color, the color of the float indicates the 
degree of exhaustion of the Quilon into 
the leather. 

Suede garments bearing the Quilon label 
were first on the market in small quantity 
in December 1954, and retail sales. are 
said to have increased rapidly during the 
1955 spring season. It is anticipated that 
many nationally promoted lines will be in 
stores this fall. 


Research and development are continuing 
in the glove field where drycleaning and 
washability are important. In addition, it 
is expected that this development will be 
carried into the field of side leather and 
leathers to 


certain sole improve water 


resistance. 


@® Model DR-400 Ultrasonic 
Generating Equipment 


Utilizing highly efficient low-frequency 
ultrasonic vibrations, the new Model DR- 
400 Ultrasonic Generating Equipment an- 
nounced by Acoustica Associates, Inc, 421 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1, is reported 
to be well suited for ultrasonic dyeing and 
wet-finishing investigation of chemicals or 
fibers. 
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DR-400 Ultrasonic Vibrator 


Recent work in cellulose, rayon and other 
synthetic fibers is said to have indicated far 
better dyeing results, particularly with such 
difficult-to-dye materials as Orlon, and the 
time required to achieve level and complete 
dye penetration and dyebath exhaustion at 
less than boil temperature was reportedly 
reduced in some 1/6th that of 
high-temperature dyeing. The manufacturer 
suggests that the device 
might point the way to savings in capital 
and chemicals 


cases to 
new ultrasonic 


equipment, labor, steam 


while raising production levels. 

In operation, swatches or skeins are low- 
ered into a dye-filled jar of the DR-400. 
The jar is secured to a rugged magneto- 
striction-type which develops 
vibrations at a just 


transducer, 
intense frequency 


beyond hearing thereby creating 
copious cavitation in the liquid. Millions 
of vapor bubbles are created and collapsed 
continuously. The pressures released by the 
collapse of the cavitation bubbles break up 
agglomerates in liquid vehicles and produce 
very fine, uniform dispersions. Dye is shot 
into the fabrics with tremendous force, it 
is reported, without any mechanical effect 


on the fiber, yarn, or cloth construction. 


range, 


It is pointed out that groups of these 
wtansducers can be placed in existing dye 
jigs for production use and can be energized 
from economical motor-generator sets. Ap- 
plications in the textile field include rinsing, 
scouring, bleaching, sulfuric acid carbon- 
izing, fulling, resin impregnation, merceriz- 
ing, and other wet-finishing operations 

The larger production-size models are 
available in power requirements up to 150 
KW. Power requirements are determined by 
the size and volume of the bath, the number 
of transducers that will fit and do the job, 
etc. (Each transducer takes 400 watts.) 
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Photovolt Model 110 Line-Operated pH Meter 


® Line-Operated pH Meter 
Model 110 


The Photovolt Corporation, 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N Y, has placed 
on the market its Line-Operated pH Meter 
Model 110. This instrument incorporates 
a large-size indicating meter of scale 
length covering the entire pH range from 
0 to 14 without switching and without re- 
versal of the pointer travel. Model 110 is 
intended mainly as a laboratory-type in- 
strument, but can be furnished in a portable 
shape with baseboard and carrying cover. 
The available accessories include a swing- 
arm adapter for immersing the electrodes. 

Model 110 reportedly incorporates the 
most recent advances in electronic tubes and 
circuits. It is said to be perfectly stabilized 
and can be used on voltages from 80 to 
260 (40/60 cycles AC). It reportedly offers 
an accuracy of 0.02 pH unit. 

The pH Meter Model 110, which sells for 
$185.00, is fully described in Bulletin No 
105, available from Photovolt Corp on 
request. 


@® Ammonia Leaks Test Paper 
Device 

A new pocket-size device for detecting 
ammonia leaks is being offered to ammonia 
users by Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corporation. 

The device is a booklet containing paper 
strips impregnated with phenolphthalein. 
By tearing a strip from the book, saturat- 
ing it with water and holding it near sus- 
pected leaks, the user can detect the pres- 
the 


ence of ammonia when the color of 
paper turns red. 

The may be 
charge by writing Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 


Street, New York 6, N Y 


device obtained free of 


Rector 
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@® Improved Multiple-Roll 
Calenders 


The Textile Division of 
McKiernan - Terry has 
nounced the development of new designs 
of open side, pneumatically loaded multiple- 
roll calenders with several distinctive fea- 


Machinery 


Corporation an- 


tures, including versatility which enables 
the calenders to be used for rolling, fric- 
tion, schreiner and embossing services; 
compactness which permits their use in re- 
stricted head room and limited floor space; 


and sturdiness 

The calenders reportedly include provi- 
sion for turn down of the filled rolls from 
18 inches, less down 


parallel 


24-inch diameter to 
roll 


alignment of the rolls, convenient and safe 


time for turning, accurate 
accessibility of the rolls which may be re- 
moved without disturbing and adjacent roll, 


and air-cushioned loading. 
These calenders are built in 
from 15 to 60 
Further 
design can be obtained by addressing the 


capacities 
and 5-roll 
the 


tons, in 4-, 4- 


types. information on new 
Textile Machinery Division of McKiernan- 
Terry Corporation, 80 Richards Ave, Dover, 


N J 


@ Nekanil TD 


Badische Aniline & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Ludwigshafen a Rhein, Germany, has placed 
on the market a new auxiliary under the 
name Nekanil TD, which is designed for 
the after-washing of all types of printed 


goods, 


The manufacturer states that the good 
stability to the metallic salts used in print- 
ing, the pronounced colloid-protective prop- 
erties and the good detergency of Nekanil 
results in 


TD ensure fauliiess and even 


washing. 
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McKiernan-Terry Multiple-Roll Calender 


@ Higher-Purity 
Acetoacetarylamides by a 
New Process 

An improved process for the production 


of higher-purity acetoacetarylamides was 


recently announced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company, a Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. The new 
process 1s said to give superior products 


for use in the manufacture of organic pig- 
ments such as Hansa, benzidine yellows, 

These higher-purity acetoacetarylamides 
reportedly wet-out more quickly, are easier 
to handle, give cleaner pigment tones, and 
have a low toxicity. 

Copies of technical bulletin F-8259 de- 
scribing the various arylamides may be 
obtained from Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Company, 40 East 42nd Street, New 


York 17, N Y 
@ Supronyx 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co, 
N J, has announced the development of 
Supronyx, a new detergent which is said 


Jersey City, 


to possess unusual versatility and effec- 
tiveness 

A modified sodium alkyl sulfate, neutral, 
mild and anionic, the new Onyx surfactant 
is said to be possessed of outstanding soil- 
carrying properties nonetheless, It re- 
portedly has proven itself equally and 
especially useful for its foaming, wetting, 
emulsifying, penetrating and detergency 
properties. 

Actual production reportedly has proven 
Supronyx efficient in a variety of uses, ¢€ g, 
as a scouring compound and dye assistant 
for wool, synthetics and silks; with alka- 
line builders, on cottons; etc. 

Supronyx is described as a liquid com- 
pound, easily dissolved, with excellent re- 
sistance to hard water, and exceptional 
reportedly out 
quickly and thoroughly and is gentle and 


foam stability. It rinses 


non-miritating 
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@ New Interchem Dyes 


Interchemical Corporation, Textile Colors 
Division, Hawthorne, N J, has introduced 
two new dye series—the Interchem® Tri- 
acetate Dyes, comprising five dyes for fast- 
color dyeing of Arnel, and the Interchem® 
Acetate GSF Dyes, gas-fast and sun-fast 
acetate colors. 

The dyes of the Triacetate series are 
said to possess excellent fastness to wash- 
ing, light, and sublimation. They are useful 
alone for producing full, bright shades and 
in combinations with one another for pro- 
ducing a wide range of popular mode 
shades, it is reported. Selected Interchem 
Triacetate Dyes are also reported to be 
suitable for application printing. The dyes 
in this new series include Interchem Tri- 
acetate Yellow GSF, Interchem Triacetate 
Scarlet GSF, Interchem Triacetate Red GSF, 
Imterchem Triacetate Blue GSF, and Inter- 
chem Triacetate Green-Blue ALF-40. 

The dyes in the Acetate GSF series were 
developed specifically to provide excellent 
fastness to both gas fading and sunlight 
on acetate. The dyes available now include 
Imterchem Acetate Blue GSF, Interchem 
Acetate Red GSP, Interchem Acetate Scar- 
let GSF, and Interchem Acetate Yellow 
GSF. All are reported suitable for dyeing 
or printing acetate fabrics in gas-fast, sun- 
fast shades from pastels to blacks. They 
are reported to be especially useful for 
dyeing or printing dress goods, suitings, 
sportswear, beachwear, and other mate- 
rials requiring a high degree of fastness. 
The new Acetate GSF series has been 
found suitable also for Arnel, Dynel, and 
Acrilan. The Blue GSF and Yellow GSF 
can be employed on Dacron. 


@ Melltone RH 


Melltone RH, a nonionic softener which 
has emerged from the research laboratories 
of Crown Chemical Corp, Providence, R I, 
is being enthusiastically received for use in 
thermosetting-resin baths as a softener and 
lubricant, it is reported. 

The product is a fluid which is said to 
be readily dispersible in water at 80-90° F. 
It reportedly is completely compatible with 
those products normally encountered in 
dyeing and finishing operations, and, being 
nonionic, it has no deleterious effect on 
light fastness. Crown points out that the 
product can be applied on high-speed equip- 
ment and closed pressure machines with an 
absence of foam. 

Melltone RH is said to be outstanding as 
a straight finish since there is no problem 
of color reversion or odor development due 
to aging. Resultant finishes are claimed to 
possess excellent antistatic properties, 

Other reported features of the product 
are its high resistance to scorching, and its 
ability to promote maximum fiber lubrica- 
tion thus facilitating high-speed sewing and 
minimizing fusing of fabrics during high- 
speed cutting operations. 
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Wiesner-Rapp Multi-Stage Washer 


Multi-Stage Tension-Control 
Washer 


A wtally enclosed, high-speed, compart- 
mented washer, known as the Multi-Stage, 
has been developed by the Wiesner-Rapp 
Co, Inc, Buffalo, New York. This washer 
will process a wide vairety of fabrics in 
the rope form. 

Some of the features of the Multi-Stage 
enumerated by the manufacturer are as 
follows: 1) tension control; 2) high-speed 
production up to 300 ypm; 3) versatility; 
4) low water consumption; 5) made in 
various sizes; 6) self-contained all-stain- 
steel construction; 7) easily threaded; and 
8) sets on floor—no pit needed. 

As the Multi-Stage is made up of a 
number of stages or compartments it is 
used for soaping, washing, chemical treat- 
ing or a combination of these processes. 
Rider squeeze rolls are mounted on top of 
upper main rolls at desired locations to 
limit the amount of liquor carried by the 
cloth from one stage to another. 

The partitions separating the stages are 
solid and extend from bottom of the tub 
to the top enclosure. Slots located at alter- 
nate ends of these partitions are designed 
to ensure counterflow of liquor for greater 
efficiency and a more uniformly clean fabric. 

All top rolls are driven with the entering 
roll driven by an adjustable V belt unit, 
as is the exit squeezer, making possible 
tension control of all strands in the washer 
while in operation. 

The Multi-Stage has been mill tested for 
over two years and is now being manu- 
factured for bleaching-range operation and 
single-unit processing. 


@ Sipex 7W 


A new modified alcohol sulfate, Sipex 
7W, which reportedly possesses outstanding 
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grease-emulsifying being 
offered by American Alcolac Corporation, 
3440 Fairfield Road, Baltimore 26, Md. 
Sipex 7W is said to have excellent foam- 
ing properties, especially in hard 
An unusual feature is that it retains most of 


properties, is 


water. 


its use as a bubble-bath ingredient. Its uses 

include scouring dyed or printed fabric. 
Sipex 7W is 

drum quantities. A data sheet, sample and 


now available in multi- 
additional information are available from 
Alcolac’s Development Department. 


@ Silicures 


Nuodex Products Co, Inc, a subsidiary 
of Heyden Chemical Corporation has in- 
troduced a line of seven metallic soaps for 
curing silicone resins used in textile appli- 
cations. Called Silicures, they are convenient 
solutions of tin, zinc and zirconium organic 
compounds designed to fit the individual 
requirements of a wide range of treating 
systems. 

Literature is available giving specifica- 
tions, application data and suggested for- 
mulas. Address requests to Nuodex at 14 
Magnolia Avenue, Elizabeth, N J. 


@ Dibutyl Fumarate Available 
from Borden’s in Commercial 
Quantities 


Dibutyl fumarate is being made available 
in commercial quantities for the first time, 
according to an announcement by the Bor- 
den Company's Chemical Division. At the 
same time, Borden's announced that it has 
begun marketing fumaric Both of 
these chemically active compounds are be- 
ing produced for Borden by Bzura, Inc. 

Further information and samples of these 
compounds may be obtained by contacting 
The Borden Company Chemical Division, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y. 


acid, 
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Turbo Boardiess Dryer 


® Boardliess Dryer 


Turbo Machine Company, Lansdale, Pa, 
has introduced the Turbo Boardless Dryer 
for manufacturers who want a substitute 
for final boarding. It is said to offer econ- 
omies inherent in this method of finish- 
ing, while giving stockings a softer hand 
and more pleasing finish than 
tomarily achieved without the 
boarding forms. 


is cus- 
use of 


Drying is done in a six-drawer cabinet. 
Each drawer is loaded and unloaded in 
rotation, thereby making the operation a 
continuous This 
portedly allows for a comparatively long 
drying cycle per drawer with no time 
lost waiting for drying to be completed 
Comparatively low drying temperatures 
and gentle circulation of air through the 
drawers are added features. Turbo points 
that stockings remain 
unwrinkled, ready for pairing and boxing. 


one. arrangement fre- 


out smooth and 


Production figures on the new dyes 
show up to 500 dozen pairs of stockings 
in 8 hours. Machine capacity is 18 dozen 
pairs — 3 dozen drawers. 
Steam required is approximately 15 psi; 
floor space, 12 square feet. It is claimed 
that steam consumption is low, and there 
are no appreciable heat losses. 


in each of 6 


® Chemigum Latex 236 and 246 


Two new small-particle-size nitrile latices 
are now being produced by the Chemical 
Division of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc, Akron, Ohio. 

The 


Latex 236 and 246, are said to make pos- 


latices, designated as Chemigum 
sible greater coverage and more intimate 
contact with individual fibers and compo- 


sition of materials. A unique combination 
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of small particle size with very high me- 
chanical stability properties are reported 
to be both latices. Average 
particle sizes of the latices is 500 Angstroms. 

Chemigum Latex 246 has a high acrylo- 
recommended by 


inherent in 


nitrile content and is 
Goodyear tor specialty applications where 
maximum oil resistance and toughness is 
required. 

Chemigum Latex 246 is a medium acrylo- 
nitrile polymer which can be used economi- 
cally for more general purpose type appli- 


cations. 


@® Dexolene G, B and MT\ 


A series of three high-speed wewing 
and rewetting agents, including one with 


nonfoaming characteristics, was recently 


announced by Dexter Chemical Corp, New 
York. 
Composed of soluuions of sodium dioctyl 


B and MTV 


especially 


sulfosuccinate, Dexolene G, 


(nonfoaming) are said to be 
effective as wetting-out assistants and dye 
levelers in package and skein dyeing of 
cottons, rayons and synthetics; assistants in 
finishing baths to promote thorough pene- 
tration of finish; penetrant and dispersing 
agemts for vat dyes in pigment padding; 
and rewetting agents for goods which are 
to be preshrunk or which are tw be padded 
after drying 

In exceptionally high-speed processing, it 


MTV 


buildup of foam and is therefore recom- 


is claimed, Dexolene prevents the 


mended in place of Dexolene G and B for 
this type of work. 

An interesting factor about this type of 
wetting agent, it is pointed out, is that 


only exceptionally small percentages are 


needed, Dexter recommends 0.025 to 0.1% 


on the weight of the goods for most 


operations. 
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@ New Application for Prym 
Resins 


New standards of excellence for the fin- 
ishing of viscose rayon and viscose-blended 
fabrics reportedly have been created by a 
new application of Prym N and Prym CR 
resins when used in combination with the 
Avcoset textile-finishing formula. 


According to H C Whittemore, general 
manager of the Warwick Chemical Divi- 
sion of Sun Chemical Corporation, the 
addition of Warwick's Prym N or Prym CR, 
or both, to the basic Avcoset formulation 
results in the creation of three new prop- 
erties: durable durable 
retention of appearance and other aesthetic 
features, and the ability to vary the hand 
of the fabric to meet the varying specifi- 
cations of garment The 
Avcoset formula of American Viscose Cor- 
poration has provided a high degree of 
shrinkage control and chlorine-bleach re- 
sistance, and of durability of both to wash- 
the basic formula 


crease resistance, 


manufacturers 


ing. The addition to 
of the aforementioned Prym resins is said 


to enhance these qualities as well. 


Prym N and Prym CR are two of the 
five Prym resins developed and manufac- 
Prym N is 


utilized in a variety of different processes, 


tured by Warwick Chemical 


including durable nylon stiffening, stabili- 


finishes on cotton, 


zation and mechanical 
resistance of 
Prym CR is 


equally versatile in its own field of cottons, 


and stabilization and crease 


cellulosics and synthetic blends 


When applied to cotton fabrics, Prym CR 
imparts shrinkage, crease and chlorine re- 


sistance, as well as improved hand 


In the basic Prym-and-Avcoset formula 


Prym N is 


while 


when a firm 
Prym CR is 
When a 


hand is wanted, both Pryms are included 


tions, included 


hand is desired, used 


to obtain a soft hand shirting 


in the formulation. A suggested formula to 
impart a firm hand to an all-viscose fabric 
includes 
7.5% Avcoset WS (water soluble) 
10% Formaldehyde (37°) strength) 
5% Prym N 
3% Diglycolic acid 
For a viscose-blended fabric, minor modi- 


fications in the formula are necessary, but 


similar properties reportedly are produced 


in the fabrix 


When properly processed and dried, Mr 
Whittemore reported, viscose and viscose- 
basic Prym- 
shown shrink- 


blended fabrics treated with 


and-Avcoset formulas have 
age control of one percent or less through 
25 washes at the boil, crease angles of 140 
degrees or higher, tensile 


strength by chlorine degradation of less 


and loss of 


than five percent 


of 50 


percent American Viscose yarn or fiber and 


I abric Ss must contain a minimum 
must meet Avisco color fastness require- 
ments in order to be eligible for Avisco 


Integrity identification 
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@ Latest National Colors 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp, 40 Rector St, New York 
6, N Y, has announced several new addi- 
tions to its line as follows: 


National Niagara Copper Black Brown 
is a recent addition to National's line of 
nondusting direct dyes. This product is sel- 
dom employed as a simple direct dye, but 
is usually aftertreated with copper-resin 
compounds, When aftertreated with urea- 
formaldehyde and National Naccufix, it 
produces black-brown shades on cotton and 
rayon, with appreciably heavier and redder 
shades obtained on rayon. It possesses mod- 
erate light fastness; good fastness to per- 
spiration, acid and alkali; very good fast- 
ness to washing; and excellent fastness to 
rubbing, sea water and water. This product 
produces a very popular shade and is also 
suitable for shading purposes in dark 
colors. 


National Solantine Green BL, one of the 
latest additions to National's line of non- 
dusting, fast-to-light direct dyes, possesses 
excellent solubility and yields moderately 
bright shades of green on cotton, viscose 
rayon and leather. It exhibits very good 
fastness to light, rubbing, stoving, dry and 
wet heat, drycleaning, and perspiration; 
and excellent fastness to water and sea 
water, This product is suitable for color- 
ing cotton carpet yarns, hosiery, bathing 
suits, upholstery and materials to be 
rubberized. 


National Carbanthrene Black Brown V A 
Paste is the latest addition to National's 
expanding line of anthraquinone vat dyes. 
It produces, on cotton and rayon, blackish 
brown shades of maximum fastness to 
light and excellent fastness to most wet 
processing including boiling soap and stov- 
ing. It reduces readily at 120° F in a 
weakly alkaline bath to a red violet leuco 
and is usually dyed at the same tempera- 
ture, This dye is well suited for application 
in pressure-dyeing equipment and may also 
be applied by the various pigment-impreg- 
nation methods. It is recommended for 
coloring materials that are to be resin 
finished for crease resistance and for the 
production of materials that must possess 


exceptional fastness to light and commer- 
cial laundering. 

National Carbanthrene Printing Black 
BBD Double Paste is the latest addition 
to National's expanding line of anthraqui- 
none vat printing pastes. It is a nondrying 
homogeneous paste, free from grit, pro- 
ducing jet black shades on cotton and 
rayon. It possesses maximum light fastness 
and very good to excellent fastness to most 
wet processing. The outstanding character- 
istic of this dye is its very good fastness 
to rubbing. This product is recommended 
for the production of printed materials that 
must possess exceptional resistance to light 
and commercial laundering. 


@ New Neutral Wool-Scouring 
Process 


A new neutral wool-scouring process 
developed by textile chemists of Rohm & 
Haas Company and involving no alkali or 
salt of any kind is finding widespread ac- 
ceptance in the trade, according to W J 
Thackston, Jr, sales manager of the com- 
pany’s Textile Chemicals Department. The 
process is based upon a detergent which 
adds a new name to the company's line of 
surface-active agents, Lavepon WS-1, 

As the principal advantages of the 
process, Thackston cited the following: 
significant improvement in color and loft 
of scoured wool; increased staple length 
of fiber due to elimination of alkali dam- 
age; costs comparable to or lower than an 
alkali scour; greater production per train 
because of the faster drying rate the process 
makes possible. 

“Since this process was developed several 
months ago,” said Thackston, “literally mil- 
lions of pounds of wools of many different 
types have been scoured with Lavepon 
WS-1, using a completely neutral scour 
with no alkali or sale added. 


“The wools scoured include carpet 
wools, pulled wools, apparel wools of sev- 
eral different grades, mohair, alpaca, and 
cashmere. This wide variety of wools has 
been scoured under many different scour- 
ing conditions both in commission houses 
and in plants owning, controlling, and 
processing their own wool. Results have 
been excellent without exception.” 


@ Wicaset 462 


Wica Chemicals, Inc, Charlotte, N C, has 
begun production of a new emulsion poly- 
mer, Wicaset 462. 

William Caldwell, president of Wica, has 
described the product as a nonionic poly- 
vinyl acetate that is highly compatible with 
a wide variety of softeners, finishes ‘and 
thermosetting resins. 

The manufacturer recommends Wicaset 
462 wherever stiffening, sizing or bondage 
is desired. “The resistance to light and heat 
and fine mechanical stability of this product 
are excellent,” Mr. Caldwell said. 

As an additive or separate finish, this 
product may be applied with conventional 
equipment. According to Wica, high- 
temperature drying is not required to ob- 
tain fine results. 

The fine particle size of Wicaset 462 
adds hand control of finished goods and 
minimizes marking and sticking, it is 
claimed. The product is expected to be of 
special interest in coatings and impregna- 
tions for bonding cotton and synthetic 
mixtures. 

Extreme water resistance of the dried 
films points to unusual coatings possibili- 
ties, Mr Caldwell added. 

@ New Hydrogen Peroxide 
Continuous Bleach Method 


Becco Chemical Division, Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corporation, has an- 
nounced an important new method for con- 
tinuous hydrogen-peroxide bleaching of 
textiles, which is said to completely elimi- 
nate the possibility of silicate scale forma- 
tion in the J Box and auxiliary equipment. 

In the new Becco method, the hydrogen 
peroxide bath is stabilized and made alka- 
line by the use of phosphates and other 
nonscale-forming chemicals. Other than this, 
little alteration of present conventional 
continuous-bleaching equipment or the 
method of its operation is entailed. 

The new continuous bleaching method 
reportedly has been in successful commer- 
cial use in one of the largest bleacheries 
in the United States for over a year. 

Becco is making the method, for which 
a patent application has been filed, avail- 
able to the textile industry under license 
on a non-exclusive basis. 


GENERAL CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL 


ENGINEERS 
ag Utanet Convention—Sept 26-28, Lake Placid, 


GARMENT DYERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
Sept 9-10, Loebl Dye Works, Roanoke, Va. 


THE FIBER SOCIETY 
aa, Mgeting Sent 8-9, Massachusetts Insti- 


Technology, Cambr M 8 
Mesting—May 2 ya ys 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TEXTILE 
EDUCATION 


October 17-19, The Larches, Hopedale, Mass. 


INT RBRATIONAL rook. _ STILE RE- 
SEARCH CONFEREN 


a oa 5 a and 
ralia. 


September, 
Geelong, Aust: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 


1955 Chemical Finishin 
21, Chalfonte-Haddon H 
7th Annual Cotton Research Clinic—F 
Pinehurst, N C. 


Conference—Sept 20- 
, Atlantic City, N J; 
15-17, 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
DRYCLEANING ALUMNI SOCIETY 


Annual Reunion—August 12-14, NID and 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D C 


PHI PSI FRATERNITY 


Annual Meeting—April 19-21, 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala 


Alabama Poly- 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Sept 14, Oct 11, 
New York, N Y) 


Nov 9 (Hotel Commodere, 
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Corduroy... 


New Uses Demand 
All Around Fastness 


In addition to its great popularity in 
sportswear, boys’ wear and women’s 
wear, corduroy is now in big demand 
for the home furnishing field—bed 
spreads, slipcovers and draperies, as 
well as upholstery fabrics, Enduring 
colors of all around fastness are im- 
perative and the extensive line of Calco 
finely dispersed vat dyes provides a full 
range of shades for all methods of ap- 
plication. Some of these widely used 
dyes are exclusive with American 
Cyanamid Company. Especially recom- 
mended for corduroy: 
Caleosol Fast Yellow Paste 
Caleosol Fast Yellow GL Paste 
Calcosol Golden Orange 3G Paste 
Caleoloid Copper Brown Double 
Powder 
Caleosol Jade Green N Supra 
Double Paste 
Calcoloid Brown R Double Powder 
Calcosol Yellow PG Double Paste 
Caleosol Gray 2G Double Paste 
Calcosol Olive Green BN Double 
Paste 
Calcoloid Blue BLNS Double Paste 
Calcosol Navy Blue Paste 
Calcosol Violet BN Ex. Paste 
Caleoloid Black BNS Double Paste 
No matter what dyeing method you em- 
ploy, our technicians are highly quali- 
fied and will gladly work with you. Just 
give us a call. 


Phone operators at Bound Brook handle 
an average of 4,000 calls daily. 


. 
. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 
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DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 


Colorists Endorse Consistent Quality of 
Calcosol and Calcoloid Printing Vats 


Tinctorially Strong; Bright in Shade; Popular in Demand 


Many years’ experience with Calco 
printing vats has proved to colorists 
that they can rely on these popular dyes 
for uniform quality from beginning to 
end of the barrel—also they value con- 
sistent tinctorial strength month after 
month — assuring production runs iden- 
tical in color to sample patterns. In ad- 
dition, of course, Caleo printing vate 
are known to be smooth, free-flowing; 
they do not dry, flake, or settle in the 
drum. All these qualities, combined 
with excellent fastness properties, add 
up to maximum performance — which 
recommends Calco printing vats for 


Calcocid Alizarine Blue A2G 


a Versatile, Clean Bright Blue 

for Wool or Wool-Nyion Unions 
This bright green shade of blue offers 
good fastness to light, alkali and per- 
spiration, plus excellent working prop- 
erties. It works well in combination 
with other wool dyes and is often the 
blue element in mode shades. 

Not unduly sensitive to pH changes, 
Caleocid Alizarine Blue A2G alec as- 
sures more level dyeings. 

Recommended for quality ladies’ 
wear of wool or wool-nylon unions ; also 
for carpet wools when clean, bright 
effects are desired. 


FASTNESS PROPERTIES 
LIGHT 
PERSPIRATION 
LIGHT FULLING 
ALKALI 


For the Textile Bookshelf 


Practical (Dyestuff Tech- 
nical Bulletin No, 841). A down-to- 
earth review of spectroscopy as it 
affects the dyer and a guide to product 


application of color measuring instru- 


ments in identifying and evaluating the 
strength and fastness properties of dyes. 


draperies, table cloths, bedspreads and 
other uses where bright or heavy shades 
are desired. Among the most popular 
printing vats in the Caleo line: 


Calcoloid Brown RRWP Paste 
Caleosol Printing Orange RYW Paste 
Caleosol Pink FF WP Paste 

Caleosol Printing Scarlet 2GW Paste 
Calcosol Violet 6RP Paste 

Caleosol Golden Yellow GK Paste 


These are only a few of the extensive 
and reliable line of Calco printing vats. 
Whatever your dyestuff needs—call 
Cyanamid. 


Ultraviolet Rays Guard Quality: Many 
piece goods dyers and finishers use 
ultraviolet light to identify and trace 
sources of oil, rust, mildew, bad prep- 
aration or faulty handling of cloth. 
Many substances transparent to the 
human eye will reflect light of a charac- 
teristic color when exposed to ultra- 
violet rays; any variation from the 
characteristic color indicates contami- 
nation and pinpoints the source. 


To Prevent “Ending” in Jig Dyeing 
medium and dark shades—try adding 
about % of the dye on the first end and 
about % on the second end, rather than 
adding the dye in equal portions. 


Rinsing After Package Dyeing is most 
effective when cold water is pumped 
through the packages and to the sewer 
with no re-circalation. Machines not 
designed to do this may be overflowed 
through the sample port and equipped 
with a valve on the pump return to pre- 
vent re-circulation. A fitting made to 
clamp on the port in place of the cover 
~plus a large-diameter hose or pipe 
slipped over this fitting—will direct 
rinse water to sewer. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements in this section are restricted to HELP WANTED—POSITIONS WANTED—EQUIPMENT wanted 
or for sale. Rates, effective February 1, 1951: One-time, $10.00 per column inch; 3 consecutive times (same copy), 
$9.00 per column inch; 13 or more times, $8.00 per column inch; Position Wanted, $2.00 per column inch. Figure 
38 average words per column inch. Publisher reserves the right to reiect or discontinue any classified advertisement. 


Replies should be addressed: Box Number. . 


ABSTRACTING SERVICI 


ing ol foreign patents 


Abstracting and digest 
ind periodicals. Literature review 
and special reports in dyestuff and cellulose chemistry 


PAUL WENGRAI ELMHI AVENUE, 
ELMHURST 73. NEW YORK 


RR 3G RS] 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT 


lt vou are 


SERVICE 
available for a good position in textiles, it will 
pay vou to have vour application in our files. Negotia 
tions are confidential through us 
CHARIES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, In 
Phone: Liberty 2-6547 
294 Washington St.. Boston 8, 


Over 55 Years |: 


Mass 


Business 


WANTED 


perience and 


with some practical ex 


Sales representative 


technical ability to cover Georgia, Tennessee 


and Alabama, lor a major textile hemucal company \ 


counts already established 


Write Box No. 868 


excellent opportunity for right 


man 


POSITION 
Chemist 


WANTED 


Diversified expe 


Textile college graduate 


rience dyeing, finishing, auxil 


laries manufacturing. Good adnunistrative background 
Age 33. Seeks responsible position plant or technical sales. 
Presently assistant superintendent dvehouse ; plant chem 


ist. Write Box No. 926 


WANTED: DYER-CHEMIS1 back 
ground, experienced in dyeing wool, raw stock and skeins 
Age 30-45. Must be 
State experience fully in letter. All 


Write Box No. 936 


with technical 


Excellent opportunity with future 
willing to relocate 
eld confidential 


replies 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


.¢ o American Dyestuff Reporter, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


WANTED: FIELD RESEARCH CHEMIST—Pet 
manent position in Textile Research Laboratory of pro 
gressive chemical organization for young man possessing 


i textile chemistry background. Some knowledge of dry 


leaning methods helpful but not necessary, Duties in 


volve limited traveling in connection with laboratory 


In reply give resume of 


W rite Box No 933 


research and field service work 


qualifications and salary desired 


DYER WANTED 
tical experience of at least five years, as might supervisor 

Write in detail your back 
Write Box No, 935 


With technical background or pra 


for Georgia knit goods plant 


ground and salary desired 


mdividual with 


POSITION WANTED: An 


tional 


an excep 
combination of plant, laboratory experience, desires 
Ive stull 


lextile 


technicalexecutive position with hiber manu 


facturer, or textile chemical firm college gradu 


Finisher, laboratory 


932 


includes Dyer 


Write Box No 


ite | x perience 


Director, Manayert 


WANTED: LABORATORY 


of devel pinental and ©, 


PECHNICIAN, capable 


aluation york im vinyl and 


Vaterproot ¢ heastern location. Send resus 


to Box No. 937 


oatings. Sout 


SALE \ golden « 


FOR 
ishing business, established \ug 1928 


ypportunity \ yong dye ing and 
Hlave con 
also wholesale 


t retail trade in hosiery and 


hosiery om the going accounts on 
ib dye house in 
should know 


938 


mercial dyemyg 1 fin only rT 
Middle West Stet | ny. bBuver 
W rite 


Box No 


A47A 





I. J. Eeeuey Uo 


DYESTUFFS 


MANUFACTURER OF 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


263 SUMMER ST. 1700 WALNUT ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
650 STATE ST. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AND 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE SOUTH 


OF 
BASES 
STABLE SALTS 
PYRAZOLINES (FAST DIRECT DYES) 
DIPYRAZOS — (DEVELOPED DYES) 


COLORS FOR WOOL 


MANUFACTURED 


, 


Pranm Cuenca 


CORPORATION 


@ Classified Advertisements @ 


POSITION WANTED: TEXTILE CHEMIST AND 
COLORIST. Director of dvestuff application laboratory 
Expert in standardizing, color matching and testing of all 
classes of dyes on all fibres, dveing and printing. Consid 
erable experience in technical sales and administration 
Seeks responsible position. Will consider sales. Write 
box No, 939 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, (M.S.) de 
sires opportunity for advancement with progressive com 
pany. Five years’ experience in laboratory and mull in 
dyeing and finishing of synthetics. Interested in technical 
service, product development, or demonstrator, Prefer 
New England, New York, New Jersey. Write Box No 
940 


WANTED: Dyestuffs Chemist with laboratory and plant 
experience on Azo colors or pigments, including Phthalo 
eyanine blue, by Eastern manufacturer. Excellent oppor 
tunity, Our personnel informed of this advertisement 


Write Box No, 941 


POSITION WANTED: Highly capable young textile 
chemist and colorist desires responsible position in dye 
stuff manufacturers’ laboratory or mill. 7 years’ labora 
tory and mill experience, including being in charge of one 
of the largest dyehouse laboratories in the East. Expert 
color matcher. Write Box No. 942 


WANTED: Large manufacturer of synthetic resins has 
excellent opportunity for technical salesman under 35 
with minimum of BS in Chemistry (or equivalent) 
Prefer someone with sales experience in the textile, ply 
wood, or foundry resin field. Permanent position open im 


Florida-Georgia territory. Write Box No. 943 


Classified 


Advertisement 
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BIXAMINE DIAZO BLUE BRD CONC 


An extremely fast to light direct 


Diazo Navy Blue recommended 


for discharge printing 


Write for sample and shade card 


BICK & CO., INC. 


READING, PENNA. 


New Line of 


STAINLESS STEEL 


PAILS 


at Big Savings! 


New Welded Construction Equals 
Seamless or Spun 
Entirety stainless (no solder) — LOWEST PRICES — 


smooth surfaces—siurdy 24 gauge BIGGEST SELECTION 
type 304 analysis stainless—im ON THE MARKET 


proved shape for easier carrying, 10 qt. - $9.25 ea. 
better balance — handles, ears, 12 qt. - 10.25 ea. 
chimes of heavy-duty stainless 14 at. - 11.25 ea 


Outstanding quality at lowest 


cost. Backed by Metalsmiths’ $0 16 qt. - 12.25 ea. 
years’ serving process industries. 20 qt. : 13.50 ea. 
24 qt. - 17.50 ea. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Discounts in quentity 


METALSMITHS 


Ottsion of Orange Roller Bearing Ce., inc. 


562 White Street Orange, N. J 
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COLOR MATCHING 


with 


PHOTOVOLT Photoelectric 
REFLECTION METER 


~~. 


A truly practical precision instrument for color matching and 
for specifying color by tristimulus values, also for fading and 
detergency tests... for production control and laboratory work 


Portable, sturdy, simple to operate 


Write for Bulletin No, 605 to: 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16. N. Y. 
Also: Colorimeters, Fluorescence Meters, pH Meters 
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“Boeing’s 59,000 employees 


feel closer 


99 


to the company... 


WILLIAM M. ALLEN 
President 
Boeing Airplane Company 


“Boeing’s 59,000 employees feel closer to the company since our recent success. 
ful person-to-person payroll savings drive in the Seattle and Wichita Divisions. 
Through letters and personal observations many employees have told us they 
have a greater sense of being a part of the company—that Boeing is interested in 
the welfare of each and every man and woman on the payroll.” 


That’s the way it is with Payroll Savers, With the 
realization that systematic investment in U. S. Savings 
Bonds is a sure road to the down payment on a home, 
comfortable retirement, or other objectives, comes a 
better appreciation of a man’s job and his company. 

To most Payroll Savers, a day’s absence from work 
means just that much out of his take-home savings. And 
he no longer takes chances, because he wants to stay 
off the accident list. He looks for better and quicker 
ways to do his job—promotion will mean more dollars 
for Savings Bonds. As a stockholder in America he 
takes a better interest in national affairs, the sound dol- 
lar, and economic stability. 

91% of Boeing's 65,000 employees—more than 59,000 
men and women—are Payroll Savers, as a result of a 
person-to-person canvass that put a Payroll Savings 
Blank in the hands of every Boeing employee. Certainly 


that is a high percentage of which Mr. Allen may well 
be proud. But it is not exactly unique. A number of the 
$5,000 companies which have the Payroll Savings Plan 
have 90% participation; many are in the 80% to 90% 
group, and many more are in the 60°, 70%, 80° class. 
In every case, these high percentages followed a person- 
to-person canvass that put a Payroll Savings Applica- 
tion Blank in the hands of every employee. 

If less than 60% of your employees are Payroll Savers, 
do something about it. A phone call, telegram or letter 
to “Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C.,”’ will bring prompt assistance from 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department. He 
will help you install, or revitalize a Payroll Savings Plan, 
through a simple, person-to-person canvass which your 
employees will be glad to conduct, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Departmen 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
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THE HOUSE OF 


ry Se 


DIRECT ° DEVELOPED ° ACETATE 
ACID »- FORMALDEHYDE LOGWOOD 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


OF; d Fact Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and somples. 
peciee wales: Shipments can be made from their convenient stocks or from our 
2701-2733 Boston St., Baltimore 24,Md. — Baltimore or Paterson warehouses. 


1 Caustic Soda — Available as: a liquid in 
50% and 74% concentrations, solid, std 


+ 
Wyandotte gives you flake, 4” flake, crystal, and powder 

PLURONICS* Unique series of 100%- 
e bd active (including flake and solid) non- 
q U a | ' ty Cc h e m } Cc a | 5 ionic surfactants with molecular weights 
from 1,800 to 8,000. Ether-type structure 
e results in excellent stability to acids, alka- 
p | U u te = q n | e a | a e | p lis, electrolytes. Recommended for wool 
ee scouring, warp sizing, carbonizing, dye 

leveling, soaping, and finishing 


. os ¢ “ne Close ty control "s 
Quality that you can depend on. Close quality control assure CARBOSE* Series — (Technical Sodium 


pure and uniform chemicals. And you get prompt delivery, 
thanks to strategically located plants and distributor 
stocks. 


CMC) Used for warp sizing, Carbose 
overcomes many disadvantages of other 
film-forming materials. Among the advan 
Technical — saves you time in solving process problems, and helps tayes are: stability, softer warps, desizing 
: increase your production efficiency. Wyandotte works uniformity. More data in AATCC Year- 
Service with you on the handling and application of our products book 
For technical service or product data, mail coupon below Chlorine 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. Offices 
in principal cities. 


Of the highest purity; avail 
able in 16-, 30-, and 55-ton tank cars 


Bicarbonate of Soda — Meets USP 
XIV standards. Available in several screen 


BIZER, 


Seda Ash ——Five grades: All test 580% 
sxlium oxide or better 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Technical Inquiry Section, Wyandotte, Mich. KREELON* 


— Keonomical surface-active 
Send me date on the products circled agent. Comes in 409% and 85% active 
C) Heve your representative call on me 


1 a. 2 28.4 6 F © ~~ agent forms; flake or powder. Retains 


wetting, emulsifying, detergent properties 
in acd, alkaline, or neutral solutions; hard 

Hite or soft water 
CHEMICALS PURECAL* — (ppt. CaCO.) Pure, uni 


es form; virtually free from iron, magnesium 
City ; : DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR 
CHEMICAL RAW MATERIALS 


and alkali salts, abrasive materials 
‘KEG US PaT OFF 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Zone State 
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WATER + THE IMPORTANT CHEMICAL 


Few textile plants have access to water so soft that it doesn’t 
interfere with washing, scouring, bleaching, dyeing, finishing or 
other wet processing operations. This is why all raw process 
water must be regarded as an active chemical until proven other- 
wise. Versene makes the active ingredients in process water 
behave and become inert. It completely and permanently softens 
water without forming precipitates by inactivating any calcium, 
magnesium, iron, copper, lead or other metal contaminants 
which may be present. 


VERSENE - ECONOMY WITH EFFICIENCY 


Textile manufacturers and processors now using the Versenes 
find them highly profitable in one or more wet operations. Let us 
show you how they can save you money. 


VERSENE - A COMPLETE LINE 


A complete line of basic Versene products and compounds per- 
mits chelation throughout the entire pH range. Practically any 
metallic contaminant may be “eliminated” with the right 
Versene. All Versene products are exceptionally stable at high 
temperatures throughout the pH range. Quality is unduplicated 
and uniformity of chelating power is guaranteed. 

Samples on request. Ask for Technical Bulletin 

No. 2. Chemical Counsel when needed. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY <{efyy> 
MIDLAND @ MICHIGAN 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Ches. 5. Tenner Co, 2300 No. Breverd St. Cherlotte, N. Caroline 
Kroft Chemical Co., re. 917 West 18th St. Chicago 6, lit 
independent Chemical Corp, One Hanson Place, Broottye 17,N. 
Borode & Poge, inc, Houston, Dallas, Corpus Christ, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Wichita, Otlohome City, Tulse, Kansas City, Mo. 
George Monn & Co., inc. 25! fox Point Bivd., Providence, @ 1 
Broun Knecht.Heimann Co, San Francisco, Coli 
Braun-Knecht Heimann Co. Sait lake City, Utah 
Ven Waters & Rogers, inc, Seettie, Wath. & Portland, Ore 
Braun Corporation, tos Angeles, California 
European Manutacturing Agent 
Resolinfabriter Aiheboleg Melungborg Sweden 


@ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS © 


Alco Oil G Chemical Corp. 

Alliance Color & Chemical Corp. 27A 
Althouse Chemical Co., Inc. 33A 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 

American Aniline Products, Inc. 3A 
American Cynamid Co., Dyestuff Dept. 45A 
American Cynamid Co. (Tex. Resin Dept.) 

American Hard Rubber Co. 

American Viscose Corp. 

Anders Chemical Co. 

Antara Chemical Division, General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 

Arkansas Company, The 

Armour G Co. 

Arnold Hoffman G& Co., Inc 

Atlantic Chemical Corp. 

Atlantic Refining Co., The 

Atlas Electric Devices Co 

Aula Chemicals, Inc 

Augusta Chemical Co. 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
Becco Chemical Div. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 
Belle Chemical Co. 
Berkshire Color and Chemical Co 
Bick & Co., Inc. 
Borden Co., The, Monomer Dept., 
Bryant Chemical Corp. 
Burkart Schier Chemical Co., Inc 
Burlington Engineering Co., Inc. 
Butterworth G Sons Co., H. W 


Calgon, Inc. 

Campbell & Co., inc., John 

Carbic-Moss Corp. 

Carbide G Carbon Chemicals Co., A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Catalin Corp. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 

Ciba Company, Inc. 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp 

Cravenette Co., The 

Custom Scientific Instruments 


Demco Chemical Co 

De Paul Chemical Co. 

Desert Sunshine Exposure Tests 

Dexter Chemical Corp. 

Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. 

Du Pont de Nemours G Co., (Inc.), E. | 
Dyes and Chemicals Division 
Electrochemicals Dept. 

Organic Chemicals Auxiliaries 


Eastman Chemicals Products, Inc. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Emkay Chemicals Co. 


Fablok Mills, Inc. 
Fancourt & Co., W. F. 
Feeley Co., E. I. 
Foxboro Co., Th 


Gabb Special Products 

Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co 
Geigy Company, Inc. Front Cover 
General Dyestuft Co. 29A 
General Electric Co. 40A, 41A 
Goodrich Chemical Company, 8. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 7A 
Gurley, W. & L. E. 


Harchem Div., Wallace G Tiernan, Inc. 

Hart Products Corp., The 25A 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. 

Heyden Chemical Corp. 

Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., The 

Houghton & Co., E. F. 

Hubinger G Co., The 


Imperial Paper G Color Corp 
Interchemical Corp., Textile Colors Div 
International Salt Co., Inc 


Chemical Div. 


Third Cover 


Jersey State Chemical Co 
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Wou dont have to 


We. a Ld 
liwe writh. 


ST AT 1 


Now with 


Many companies often make 

you will discover a extravagant claims for their wool oils. 
wool oil with “built-in’ Nopco doesn’t believe in extravagant 
claims. But if you are one of the many 
anti-static properties woolen manufacturers who have been 
PLUS detergency assuming that static is something 
you just have to live with—since you 
for easiest can't eliminate it economically —we're 
retlttatats sure you have everything to 
gain by trying our new wool oil, 
Nopcostat 56-C. 


Nopcostat 56-C is a wool oil 
about which we are, truthfully, extremely 
optimistic. The combination of built-in 
anti-static qualities for trouble free 
running PLUS supplemental detergent 
action for optimum finishing and fine, clean 
fabrics put Nopcostat 56-C ina 
class by itself. 


But what we say about Nopcostat 56-C 
PLANTS: Harrison, N. J. won't really convince you. One trial in 
Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif, Your mill will, we are sure, prove to you that 
our great enthusiasm for this new wool oil 
is well deserved. Make us prove it! 


Nopeo Chemical Co., 
110 Fuller St., Harrison, N. J 
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@ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS @ 


Kali Mfg. Co. ; 
Kelco Co. 1A 
Klauder Weldon Giles Machine Co. 


rapid absorbency for | ties i™ 0, 


Leatex Chemical Co. 


“6 7 qd” f: b 7 ! eng —e Olin Mathiesin Chemic:ls Corp = 
a nf ay, Inc., 
OYr1Ze a Y1CS e Metolemith Div, Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc 49A 


Metro-Atlantic Co., Inc. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial Div 30A 
Monsanto Chemica! Co. 16A 
Morningstar Nicol, Inc. 

Morton Salt Co 34A 
Mutual Chemical Div., Allied Chemic:! & Dye Corp 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical G Dye Corp 44A 
National Milling G Chemical Co 

National Starch Products 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., of U.S. Rubber Co 

Nopco Chemical Corp. 

Nova Chemical Corp. 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., inc 


Olin Mathieson Chemicals Corp 

Industrial Chemicals Div. 
Onyx Oil & Chemicals Co 
Oronite Chemical Co 


Pabst Sales Co. 

Pad Dye Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F 

Pfister Chemical Works, Inc 

Pharma Chemical Corp 

Philadelphia Quartz Co 

Photovolt Corp. 49A 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co 38A 
Procter G Gamble 18A 


Reading Scientific Co. 
Refined Products Co. Second Cover 
Rohm G Haas Co. 37A 
: - Royce Chemical Co. Back Cover 
S8YCO-SAN 66 promotes thorough, rapid, uni- Rumford Chemical Works 
form absorbency in any reasonable concen- Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 
tration. Also effectively softens. Use alone, Sepdeh Weep — ao 
with starches, or most weighters. Com- Sherwin-Williams Co. 
patible with anionic or nonionic softeners wer age og t % 
so that its action may be modified. Smith, Drum & Company 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 


styco-wer 49 is a straight re-wetter. You Sou-Tex Chemical Co. 


add your own softeners, or use where soft- na re hy aay at 


ness is not particularly desirable. Uniform Stein Hall 
shrinkage results. Switt & Company 
Tanner Co., Chas. S. 


ssvco-san 26 is used where top quality is Taylor Instrument Companies 
“ A Tennessee Corporation 
more important than a few pennies. Pro- Tes-Chom Co. 


motes softening, absorbency. Won't affect Tinolan Co., of America, Inc 
colors, discolor or odor. Union Carbide G& Carbon Corp 


C-rbide & Chemicals Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Div. 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Verona Dyestuffs 
Versenes-The Dow Chemical Co 


atte Victor Chemicals 
Pics aera write, wire Rye Virginia Smelting Co 
“ Wallerstein Co., Inc 
Warwick Chemical Co 
Meadquarters for Textile Chemicals Westvaco Chem. Div., Food Machinery G Chemical Corp 39A 
Wica Chemicals, Inc. 22A 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & CO. | Wire er ur ™ 26, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp Sla 
Young Aniline Works, Inc SIA 
Zinsser G Co., Inc 28A 


748 Rice Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
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IN THE FINISHING OF SCHREINERED, EMBOSSED OR FRICTIONED FABRICS 


oan 2) 
-$ AX RESIN DJ plunges in to retain a good hand without excessive 


use of softeners. It is designed for permanent glaze, 


stabilized and crush resistance finishes. FIRMEL skates on the 


surface producing the maximum in lustre, glaze, and crisp hand. It pro- 

duces the ultimate in resin fixation and permanency. COMBINING their 

penetrating and surface finishing qualities, produces the finish and result 
required with a minimum of tensile loss and 


handling problems. Send for samples, 


BRYANT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
N. QUINCY 71, MASS. Box 2301, SPARTANBURG, S. C, 
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Sprays every Now there is complete spray coverage of every inch of cloth for every 


wet processing operation. No clogging at any time — every spray nozzl« 


inch at cloth is kept clear by rotary action of brushes inside the pipe 


eg x 


The famous Emerson Spray, used for many years with amazing success 
in the wet end of the paper industry, is now engineered for your wet 


processing machinery by Butterworth engineers. 


One of the largest mills in the East bought an Emerson Spray to replace 
an ineffective shower pipe on just one machine . . . now they have 
installed 35. The Emerson Spray actually pays for itself in reduced water 
consumption, improved processing. 


Talk to a Butterworth engineer or send for descriptive folder. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 187 Westminster $., Providence, R®. |. 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


Machines for Bleaching, Boiling-Out, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Finishing, Embossing 
Pot Spinning Machines for Synthetic Fibers Calender Rolls Tenter Chains 
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The Modern Cotton Softener 


Dexene 77 is the newest, the most advanced way 
to put softness back into cotton. With Dexene/77, 


cotton never had it so soft! 


Gives full-bodied, rich softness to cotton fibers. 
Resists oxidation and rancidity. 

Has excellent moisture retaining qualities. 
Has no effect on light fastness of dyes. 

Does not produce tackiness or mark-off. 
Facilitates high-speed sewing and cutting. 
Highly economical—only a small percentage is 
necessary to obtain an excellent hand. 


your touch tells you .. . DEXENE 77° 


dexter 
Sextile Chemical 





peratures ie 
ic desizing 
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